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where they occurred. But all his arguments seem to 
ustto tend toward destruction of belief in the miracu- 
lous character of these events. Yes, people say, there 
were storms and floods and earthquakes and natural gas 
and spouting wells, but they were not miraculous. We 
think Dr. Wright will have no successor, and that he is 
the last scientist who will even care to make the Old 
Testament miracle stories seem like the records of real 
events. His explanation narrows the miracle to super- 
natural foreknowledge and forecast of these natural 
events, but from that explanation the miraculous element 
escapes or becomes too trivial to excite wonder. 


we 


We have authentic information that Henry White 
Callahan, Ph.D., of Boulder, Col., has been called as head- 
master of the Hackley School at Tarrytown. Dr. Calla- 
han was graduated at Hamilton College, New York, in 
1878, and has taught several years in New York State and 
for the last twelve years in Boulder, Col. His grand- 
father was from Massachusetts and took part in the 
capture of Stony Point in the Revolutionary War. This 
school has an outlook of wonderful beauty and attractive- 
ness. The spacious grounds, the natural attractions of 
the site, and the handsome and commodious buildings 
make this an ideal home for a school which from the be- 
ginning has been devoted to the highest ideals, and, as the 
record of its graduates shows, has been second to none as 
a training school for boys preparatory to the college. 
With a corps of teachers well-trained and fitted for their 
work, Dr. Callahan will enter upon his duties with every 
necessary incentive and aid to success. 


ed 


THE resignation of Prof. William James takes out of 
the regular service of Harvard University one of its most 
gifted and famous teachers. While himself not a gradu- 
ate of the college, he brought to his work there, after a 
course in the medical school, qualities which made him one 
of the most popular teachers in the university, and gave 


him a great reputation at home and abroad as a profound 


thinker and a brilliant writer. ‘‘Master of style’’ was 
one of the phrases employed by President Eliot to 
describe him while conferring upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws. Unlike his well-known brother, he is 
praised for clearness of thought and lucidity of ex- 
pression. He has been independent, frank, and fear- 
less both as an investigator and as an interpreter of hu- 
man nature and its mysteries. He has been too honest 
and clear-sighted to be dogmatic. Therefore he has 
founded no school and has no blindly devoted fol- 
lowers. Relieved now of the routine work of teaching, he 
ought to do his best work. May he have as many years 
as he wants to do it in. 
ae 


ONE of the pleasant occasions which will be further 
reported elsewhere was connected with the coming eighti- 
eth birthday of Rev. Francis Tiffany. Everybody, ex- 
cepting the annalists and recorders, supposed he was a 
young man of seventy years. When reference to the rec- 
ords showed that he was born Feb. 16, 1827, his brethren 
of the Ministerial Union, which has its headquarters at 
Boston, determined to celebrate his birthday at the 
last meeting before its occurrence. It was a joyful occa- 
sion, and proved that Tiffany, like Falstaff, might say, 
“T am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit 
is in other men.” It would be a graceful act of reeog- 
nition in our readers to order of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
so many copies of that admirable book of travels, ‘‘This 
Goodly Frame, the Earth,” that a new edition would be 
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necessary. He has never written anything better than 
this account of a journey around the world. 


ed 


Arter forty years of successive ministrations in the 
Shepard Memorial Church at Cambridge, Mass., there was 
a week of remarkable testimonies and ceremonies in honor 
of Dr. A. McKenzie. Formerly two churches in Cam- 
bridge claimed to be the First Church; but, after a long 
period of tension, friendly relations were established and 
an agreement was made to call one of them the First 
Parish of Cambridge (Unitarian) and the other the First 
Church of Cambridge (Congregational). The occasion: 
for the separation was the vote of the parish dismissing 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, the father of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Dr. Holmes represented the old theology, and the parish 
had become hopelessly liberal. Now, two prosperous 
churches stand side by side, and together engage in many 
good works. Some day no doubt an exchange of minis- 
ters will show that the breach is closed. One conspicu- 
ous moral of the occasion is that the influence of a good 
minister increases in direct proportion to the length of 
his settlement. 


Checks and Balances. 


If the attraction, whatever it is, by virtue of which the 
earth and the other planets tend to approach the sun, 
were suddenly withdrawn, the earth and all its fellow- 
planets would instantly become shooting stars. If the 
counter impulse to fly off into space were withdrawn, 
every member of our solar system would take a swift 
journey to the centre and plunge into the sun. The 
result of the balance of the two forces, centrifugal and 
centripetal, is a procession of the planets and their 
satellites so orderly and exact that one can predict their 
motions and foretell to a second the time when the shadow 
of one of them will be cast upon the earth or the sun. In 
all nature around us the same fact is a matter of common 
observation to those who have eyes to see and minds 
trained to comprehend the wonderful manifestations of 
the infinite and eternal energy in which our lives are 
balanced and suspended. If the energy locked up in a 
glass of water were suddenly let loose, all visible things 
about it would disappear and leave not a rack behind. 

If earnest men and women could learn to apply this 
principle of balanced antagonism to all the affairs of 
human life, much mind-racking and conscience-stirring 
anxiety would be removed. The conditions of life, 
health, and peace call for a constant forth-putting of 
energy from every human being to be balanced and co- 
ordinated with other evidences of vitality and the forth- 
putting of energy by other men and women. If the wise 
and good could have it all their own way, the result would 
be stagnation and death. The wise men unchecked 
become dictators and tyrants: the men and women 
with the best intentions often do more harm than good ~ 
unless their good impulses are disciplined, chastened, and 
applied with knowledge to the actual needs of the com- 
munity. : 

We are hearing just now about the usurpations of the 
President. Not long before he came into power the 
journalistic sociologists were harping upon the usurpa- 
tions of the Senate. At one time we hear about the 
encroachments of the House of Representatives; at 
another, the Supreme Court is said to be usurping the 
power of the legislative bodies and the executive. The 
charges made are all well founded, and the various persons 
and bodies complained of would not do their duty and 
properly discharge the functions for which they were 
created if they did not put forth energies and make 
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claims which, in the interest of justice and fair play for 
all the people, must be met by counter-claims and the 
resistance of those who are responsible for other duties 
and functions. These facts bring into mind the checks 
and balances devised by the founders of the nation and 
the writers of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. The result of mutual criticism, of mutual an- 
tagonism, and the assertion of rights and the resistance 
to any undue assertion of authority brings about in the 
end an equilibrium of forces, balanced, harmonious, and 
mutually co-operative and helpful. 

We cannot remember the time when there was not some 
scare to affright the timid and excite to wrath men with 
tender consciences and little knowledge of human nature. 
Once it was ‘‘the man on horseback,” now it is ‘‘the man 
with the big stick.” Once it was the Catholic Church : 
some day in New York it may be the domination of the 
Jews which will ‘excite fear and cause the prophets of 
evil to foretell the downfall of the nation. We can re- 
member a panic in Brooklyn, N.Y., when in many house- 
holds it was believed that there was a plot to poison 
Protestants by the wholesale, and timid people were 
afraid to employ Catholics. In this country to-day 
Catholics are much more numerous and influential than 
they were in the days of the Know-nothing Party or 
when the nunnery was burned at Somerville, and yet 
to-day there is little fear that the Catholic Church or any 
other will become supreme in the land or even attempt 
to usurp the power of the national government. The 
checks and balances are working well. 

The fear, so often expressed, that the men who are so 
rich and so strong will soon monopolize all the privileges 
and control all the wealth of the country, will quickly 
pass when we remember-that no display of energy can 
be so great as not to challenge and bring out opposing 
energies to offset and balance whatever is excessive and in- 
jurious. We cannot stay the tides, ride upon the whirlwind, 
and direct the storm; but in human life wecan supply 
checks and balances which will bring discipline and order 
into the control of vagrant human energies, to give them 
right direction and make them efficient agencies of 

- human progress. 


Art and Morals. 


Is there any department of life over which morality 
may not properly be supposed to rule? Ruskin has 
told us that there should be sincerity in bricks and 
mortar, integrity in floor beams and roof coverings, and 
high probity in chimney-pots and tiles. Theoretically, 
Wordsworth tells us that truth keeps the heavens fresh 
and strong. The moral constitution of the universe 
in its larger aspects seems indubitable to us in spite of 
what may be called the vast and complicated cruelty 


of nature, where the weak lie at the mercy of the strong. | 


There are great stretches of inquiry out of which we 
leave moral considerations, lest our faith in the general 
goodness of God’s plan should suffer shipwreck. But 
the moral nature of man seems a triumphant fact on 
which we may stay our wavering souls, even though the 
mistakes made, the crimes committed through moral 
impulses, so called, seem to mock our faith. Still there 
remains the fact that we cannot free ourselves from these 
terrible moral judgments that exist within us, this 
court of last appeal that makes the soul both magis- 
trate and executioner. As human beings, we are so 
saturated with the sense of the moral, so immersed in it, 
even when we deliberately defy it, that the immorality of 
nature strikes us as a shock, and is the principal cause 
of our alienation and separation from it as we grow in the 
power of thought and reflection. 
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Now by a cunning deceptive trick of our consciousness 
we are always striving to separate some departments of 
life from this tyrannous moral consciousness. The old 
quarrel between art and morals is still an open field 
fought over innumerable times, but remaining an arena 
where champions are always tilting and breaking spears. 
Is art outside the pale of the moral arbiter? The artist 
will answer no, but. will add that a more instructed and 
refined standard of morality is to be applied to it than to 
stealing and lying. He will tell us that the moral sense 
may be a narrow, bigoted, short-sighted instrument 
of judgment. It may be so morally immoral as to be 
always thinking evil, looking out at things with a 
prurient, and lascivious eye, and spreading abroad sug- 
gestions and insinuations of things the innocent and pure- 
minded have felt no shudder in beholding. 

A young girl hearing a certain book spoken of as very 
bad and highly improper, secretly impelled by curiosity 
to taste of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, procured the 
volume, and, after reading it, took it to her mother, and 
said: “‘I don’t believe this is a wicked book. I have 
read it all through, and I have not found a bad word in 
it.” 

Divine innocence may be immune to the poisonous 
berries and the deadly nightshade that grow along the 
path of life. The suggestions of an inflexible iron-clad 
morality, no doubt, do scatter abroad many seeds of 
evil that open eyes too young to things they would 
otherwise overlook. 

We suspect that this variety of moral nature always 
on the still hunt for something shocking and awfully 
improper has in it seeds of temptation and corrupt imagin- 
ings that cause the moral side to take on an air of the 
ferocious. It is wanting in pity and tenderness. It 
pounces on its prey with the avidity of a tiger, and swims 
in suspicion and innuendo. Its very perversions prove 
its universality. There is nothing human that can escape 
the Rhadamathine law. An earthquake may topple 
down a great city and kill thousands, but we do not accuse 
the old earth, or he who made it, of wrong. Buta picture, 
a statue, a book, a poem, all that bears the imprint of 
man’s genius, his thought, the cunning of his hand, fall 
by some means into the moral order. It cannot escape; 
for to be worth something it must mean something, and 
the real meaning of things is the underlying moral. 

As a people we are said to have but little art instinct, | 
and our art education is often defective. The judgments, 
too, that are passed are often crude and drawn from 
limited experience, but the value of the work of art is 
gauged by the impression it creates on the minds of the 
multitude, and not on connoisseurs. So the criticism of 
art is allied to that of life: great art cannot ignore the 
deepest instincts of human nature. It must find a way 
of getting not only to the heart and imagination, but to 
the conscience, and of stirring the spiritual part. 

The idealizing artist is very impatient of the word 
“‘moral.”’ It is almost as unwelcome a word to him as 
‘‘duty”’ is to people in general. He deplores the ugliness of 
our life; but he sees no way of removing it but by means 
of beauty, and always more beauty,—beauty that is an 
end in itself cut sheer off from the deeper principles and 
incentives. But the worship of beauty has never saved 
a nation. The Greeks could not save themselves by it, 
and no nation that has come after but has found an 
immoral, licentious art a means of decadence, if not of 
death. The arts being the highest fruit upon the tree 
of life are more sensitive to pure morals than other 
factors. If the artist, chafing under what seems to him the 
crass ignorance of inartistic people, who know nothing of 
art for art’s sake, of beauty its own excuse for being, of 
the joys of naturalism and release from Puritan ideals, 
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thinks to escape by any means from moral judgments, 
he has mistaken his calling. In the last resort he is to 
stand up and meet the critic, not found in the art journals 
and the newspapers, but in the hearts of the people. Nor 
sHould he wish to put aside his office of teacher, not only 
in the laws of beauty, but also in the highest morality. 
Thus inspired, he will no longer aim to be solely patronized 
by millionaires who shut his works away in the mauso- 
leums of private galleries, to be seen only by afew. He 
will realize that art is for the many, is to be one of the 
great, ennobling, uplifting agencies of the future. For, 
though diverse in office, but one in spirit, he should work 
with the preacher of righteousness, the reformer, the public 
administrator in the great educational enterprise of ren- 
dering men better, of blessing them through the delight 
of the eye, the spiritual refinement and fine tempering of 
mind and heart that add [new and nobler elements to our 
civilization. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Longfellow Anniversary. 


I hope that all the households and churches and Sun- 
day-schools of our fellowship are preparing to adequately 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Longfellow. This falls on the 27th of February, 
and the Sunday preceding that day or the Sunday 
following may well be given to emphasizing the les- 
son of his life and to diffusing the influence of his 
work and message. Nowhere can Longfellow be more 
fitly commemorated than in the families and churches 
of the Unitarian fellowship. His honored father was 
one of the founders and the first. vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. His brother was one 
of the best beloved of Unitarian ministers. He was 
himself brought up under the ministry of Dr. Nichols 
of Portland, the second president of this Association, 
and throughout his Cambridge life he attended the First 
Parish Church under the preaching of Dr. Newell. His 
funeral was conducted by Dr. Carroll Everett and Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody. The dominant note in his poetry, 
as in his serene and beautiful life, was a cheerful, rational, 
Christian faith. His enduring message to his country- 
men is that of domestic fidelity and peace, the grace and 
graciousness of neighborly life, the satisfactions of faith 
and hope and love. 

There is no way of teaching children the essential ele- 
ments of religion so direct and so permanent as by caus- 
ing them to learn and repeat good poetry. We give 
‘‘good gifts to our children’? when we teach them the 
hymns of our faith and the verses in which our ideals find 
the adequate expression which only genius can provide. 
Longfellow is pre-eminently the home poet. The sweet- 
ness and refinement of his own nature and the charm of 
his own family life have touched many a household. His 
fame is lurgely a matter of personal affection. His 
poetry deals so often with familiar scenes and experiences. 
It has no obscurities. It enters into our common trials 
and joys and longings and griefs, and so it reaches 
the universal heart. Longfellow is homelike, under- 
standable, melodious, His music is not for the few, but 
for the million. He is the most widely read and the best 
loved of American poets. 

Let, then, fathers and mothers, and our Sunday-schools, 
take this occasion to impress on the memory and im- 
agination of the children the principles of true patriotism, 
the pure religious trust, the abiding peace, that find ex- 
pression in Longfellow’s verse. Let the ‘‘Psalm of 
Life’ and ‘‘The Village Blacksmith’ and ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour” and ‘‘The Builders” and the last stanzas of 
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‘The Arsenal” be learned and repeated. The selections 
in Mrs. Beatley’s ‘‘Apples of Gold”? may give just the 
right suggestions to a busy mother or superintendent. 
In New England there is hardly a locality or an historic 
association or a lovely scene or a famous man that Long- 
fellow has not celebrated. It will be easy to find, that 
is, something of local significance as well as selections of 
more general and universal interest. Portland, Bruns- 
wick, and Castine, the haunts of Evangeline and Miles 
Standish, the Bells of Lynn and the Birds of Killingworth, 
Eliot’s Oak and Paul Revere’s Ride, the River Charles 
and the White Mountuins, all are remembered. Chan- 
ning, Agassiz, Lowell, Garfield, Hawthorne, Sumner, 
and many another are commemorated. There is great 
wealth of resources, and the best rule to follow is simply 
to choose the poems that the children instinctively like, 
and that unite poetic beauty with the power to implant 
ideals of conduct. 

Then why should not our Alliances and unions and 
clubs avail themselves of this occasion and have a Long- 
fellow meeting where either the members can bring their 
own contributions, original or selected, or a speaker 
can be invited who has been able to give some special 
study to the theme? ‘The offer of Mr. Piper’s lectures 
which I read in the last Register sounded timely and 
attractive, and doubtless there are other experts with an 
especially appropriate message. Let there be singing 
of some of Longfellow’s poems that have been set to 
beautiful music, ‘“The Bridge,” ‘‘Daybreak,” ‘‘The Day 
is Done,” and many another. One can imagine a rare 
good afternoon or evening in such company. : 

Our ministers will not fail, I am sure, to make good 
use of this anniversary. After all, there are no better 
Unitarian missionaries than aur great poets. Long- 
fellow and Dewey had the same vision of American oppor- 
tunity, the same ideas about life and duty and destiny, 
the same great hopes about God and man; but a thou- 
sand people get a new conception of these things from 
Longfellow’s verses for one who now gets the like in- 
spiration from the noble sermons of Dr. Dewey. The 
hymns of Samuel Longfellow are in the hymn-books of 
all English-speaking people, but his equally beautiful 
sermons are unread. In my childhood I used to sit not 
far from Mr. Longfellow in Dr. Newell’s meeting-house; 
but my impression of Dr. Newell, apart from his unique 
personality, is derived not from his discourses, but from 
his poem, ‘‘Serve God and be Cheerful.” 

If, then, a minister wants to uphold American ideals, he 
will make the most lasting impression if he can lead 
up to Longfellow’s apostrophe to the ‘‘Ship of State.” 
If his theme is the law of duty, let him find his text or 
his conclusion in ‘The Ladder of St. Augustine.” If 
his message is that of joy in God’s world, is it not epito- 
mized in ‘‘A Day of Sunshine’? Would he speak of 
calm trust in the face of peril or decay, then ‘‘Mori- 
turi Salutamus”’ cnforces his word. Is it consolation he 
would bring, then let ‘‘The Two Angels” carry it. 

Thus Longfellow’s songs can be made a true ministry 
of trust and peace. They point the heart of youth to 
the heights as yet unscaled. They company the trav- 
eller in foreign lands with interpretation of the landscape 
and the history. They breathe a benediction on child- 
hood and are a staff and stay to the aged. They light 
our homes, they encourage the timid, they soothe the 
weary, they bring assurance to the doubting, and on the 
troubled and sorrowful they bestow the peace that they 
implore. They perennially inspire faith and hope, and 
point us to the two sources of strength that never fail, 


“Heart within and God o’erhead,”’ . 
SAMUEL A, Evior. 
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Current Topics. 


Two contests of exceptional interest for election to the 
United States Senate-are going on in Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. In the former State Samuel P. Colt, presi- 
dent of the United States Rubber Company, and a leader 
in other large financial affairs, is before the legislature 
as a candidate for the seat now held by George Peabody 
Wetmore, Mr. Aldrich’s colleague as junior senator. 
The balloting had been going on for two weeks when the 
tenth ballot was taken on last Tuesday, and there was 
no indication of any change in the relative standing 
_of the candidates. In New Jersey Senator John F. 

Dryden, president of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, last week obtained an adjournment of the bal- 
loting until the following Tuesday, after finding it im- 
possible to supply the five additional votes necessary 
for his election. Sentiment against Mr. Dryden has 
increased perceptibly in the interval. 


Fd 


THAT the country is suffering from the ownership of 
coal mines by railroads is the finding of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which on January 25 trans- 
mitted to Congress its first report as the result of its 
investigation into discrimination and monopolies under 
the joint resolution of Congress passed March 7, 1906, 
and known as the Tillman-Gillespie resolution. The re- 
port deals with bituminous coal carried east of the Ohio 
River and into territory bounded on the south by the 
Northern and Western Railway, on the north by Canada, 
and on the east by the Atlantic seaboard. The Com- 
mission finds, in brief, that the supply of coal is affected 
adversely to the interests of the consumer by the anxiety 
of railroads to hasten the transportation of the commod- 
ity from mines owned by them. The chief remedy pre- 
scribed is a comprehensive system of publicity under 
which common carriers shall be compelled to file for 
public knowledge a complete list of their rolling stock, 
together with its distribution. 


ed 


WHILE the administration last week was grappling 
with the problem of finding a satisfactory contractor 
who shall undertake the construction of the Panama 
Canal, Theodore P. Shonts offered his resignation from 
the chairmanship of the Canal Commission, to take 
effect on March 4. Mr. Shonts resigns from the govern- 
ment service to accept the presidency of the Interbor- 
ough-Metropolitan Company, a corporation which practi- 
cally controls the entire street transportation machinery 
of New York. In accepting Mr. Shonts’s resignation the 
President wrote to the chairman of the Commission, 
“Vou have shown, throughout your association with the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, such energy, administrative 
capacity, fertility of resource and judgment in handling 
men, together with such an entire devotion to your work, 
that I hardly know whether most to regret the fact that 
the National Government is to lose you or most to con- 
gratulate those who are to profit by your services in 
your new position.” It is understood that John F. 
Stevens, now chief engineer of the Commission, will 
succeed Mr. Shonts as head of that body. 


md 


A NOTABLE protest against the attitude of the French 
government toward the Catholic Church was recorded 
in’ New York on last Sunday, when eminent churchmen 
and laymen expressed American Catholic opinion on the 
law of separation, before a gathering of about seven 
thousand persons. In summarizing the case of the 
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Church, Archbishop Farley said, ‘‘Public opinion is be- 
ginning to see that the fault lies wholly with the govern- 
ment that has never kept faith with the vicar of Christ; 
that has arbitrarily repudiated its most solemn con- 
tracts; whose purposely deceptive and evasive laws 
have no guarantees; whose policy has been persistently 
marked by insincerity, dishonesty, and insult,—an in- 
tolerable condition that had to be resisted by the in- 
vincible non possumus of the head of the Church.” 
Resolutions expressing sympathy with the attitude of 
the papacy and of the French clergy were adopted. 


se 


THANKS to the determination of the governments 
of the United States and Great Britain to avoid an ‘‘in- 
cident,” the situation that resulted from the offensive 
letter that was written by the governor of Jamaica to 
Rear-Admiral Davis after the latter had landed seamen 
to aid in the relief of Kingston after the earthquake and 
fire has been allowed to pass into the category of thing 
undone. Nevertheless, the Navy Department last week 
gave out a broad intimation of its conviction that the 
American commander’s course had been fully justified 
by precedents, and that he had done nothing that 
could have merited Gov. Swettenham’s sharp order to 
re-embark his men, and also that official’s unfortunate 
references to the American acting consul at Kingston. 
It is evident that the State Department will make 
no representations on the subject of Mr. Swettenham 
to the British government,—an act of forbearance which 
is frankly appreciated by the British Foreign Office. 
It is also likely that Gov. Swettenham will be relieved 
of his post in the near future. am 
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A NEW impetus was given to the subject of ship sub- 
sidy legislation in its varying fortunes by the President 
in a special message to Congress on January 23. “‘I call 
your attention,” wrote the President, ‘‘to the great 
desirability of enacting legislation to help American 
shipping and American trade by encouraging the build- 
ing and running of large and swift steamships in South 
America and the Orient. The great continent to the 
south of us, which should be knit to us by the closest 
commercial ties, is hardly in direct commercial com- 
munication with us all, its commercial relations being 
almost exclusively with Europe. Between all the prin- 
cipal South American ports and Europe lines of swift 
and commodious steamships, subsidized by their home 
governments, ply regularly. There is no such line of 
steamers between these ports and the United States. 
In consequence our shipping in South American ports 
is almost a negligible quantity. i ivf 


J 


© Even if allowance is made for possible socialist gains 
in the reballotings, the German elections for the Reich- 
stag on January 25 were nothing less than a triumph 
for the kaiser and a crushing blow for the socialists, 
who lost 18 seats. The result was achieved by the 
united action of the liberal, radical, and conservative 
parties, supporting Prince von Btilow’s colonial policy. 
This election was the first since 1887 in which the so- 
cialists have not increased their representation in the 
Reichstag by from 5 to 20 seats. They lost conspicuously 
in several large cities, such as Breslau, Halle, Magdeburg, 
Leipzig, and Kénigsberg, which have hitherto been re- 
garded as strongholds of socialism. ‘The outcome of the 
electoral struggle, in which Prince von Bulow took a 
personal and active part, will have the effect of strengthen- 
ing the chancellor’s position greatly. 
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- Brevities. 


Gambling is an evil so widely diffused that scarcely 
any class of society escapes its malign influence. 


With the resignation of Mr. Shonts at Panama, the 
supply of engineering talent of the highest order seems to 
be running short. 


It is reported that the Sultan of Turkey has ordered 
the restoration of the ancient irrigation works which 
three thousand years ago made Chaldea so prosperous. 


If Frederick Weyerheuser owns thirty million acres 
of timberland in the West, he must have gained them by 
fraud, and there must be some lawful way to dispossess 
him. 


The itinerant evangelist is coming to be regarded asa 
promoter of spiritual interest and pleasure, taking a place 
not unlike that of Melba and the great singers in the 
musical world. 


Poor Mrs. Sage, overburdened in her old age with the 
care of a vast fortune and responsibility for giving it 
away without financial training and little knowledge 
of the needs of the world! 


The fate of that Confederate colony in Brazil is pathetic. 
Some of the best blood of the South must inevitably be 
mingled with the Portuguese element in which is a large 
interfusion of negro blood. 


Ministers, teachers, widows, and others who have 
small fortunes and little experience should regard as 
suspicious persons all promoters who offer to sell mining 
stocks, industrials of any kind, or shares in new enter- 
prises. 


Fight hundred thousand Jews are in the city of New 
York. Nearly half of them were born there. What 
will happen when there are a million Jews in that city 
with their money-making ways, their alert intellects, 
and infinite patience ? 


In the lower grades of productive industry in our cities 
there have come in order the Irishman, the German, the 
Italian, and the Jew. But those who came first seem 
not to have been pushed out so much as pushed up 
to better opportunities. 


French atheism is a conspicuous element in the life of 
the people, but there are thousands of young men and 
women, Catholic, Protestant, and unclassified, who are 
earnestly striving to attain to ideals of the spiritual 
life, the: life which is life indeed. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


A School for Parish Assistants. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have read with interest the address of Dr. Eliot on 

A School for Parish Assistants” in the issue of the 27th 
ult., and was struck with the assertion that many min- 
isters would find it difficult to give practical direction to 
earnest young persons who might express an ardent de- 
sire to render personal service for the cause of religion and 
humanity. 

I do not see why any clear-headed parson need suffer 
any embarrassment on that score. It is not at all essen- 
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tial that young people should be urged to enter actively 
into specific church enterprises, such as social settlement 
work, parish visiting, Young People’s Unions, clubs, etc. 
These may be good, and they frequently are. Yet they 
may become fads, and fog the vision of real usefulness, 
which is also frequently the case. It may be that that 
sort of thing is somewhat overdone. At the most, they 
are but the incidentals in religious activity and experi- 
ence. When they are made too prominent as an expres- 
sion of religious usefulness, the young people lose the true 
perspective of what religious service means. Religious 
institutionalism is the fad of the hour, and does not reach 
the real vital spot of religious and social uplift. 

By the side of that view of religious activity let me 
suggest that the field for such service lies right where 
a person lives and works. Were a hundred young men 


‘and women fired with a high zeal for doing things for 


religion and humanity to come to me for advice, I would 
not find it difficult to advise them after this manner: 
Attend church services regularly for instruction and 
inspiration, support the church to the extent of your 
ability, then take the ideals and inspiration right into 
your business, right into your home, right into your social 
life. Study the problems of life’s teeming interests: do 
your duty as a citizen, as an employer, as an employee. 
Let me see your eager faces in church every Sunday, and 
hear that you are living nobly, splendidly, and humbly, and 
I shall be more than satisfied with your service. If you 
have any spare time, I will be pleased to call upon you 
from time to time to render special service in the church; 
but you will find, by following the above course, that you 
will not have much time lying idle on your hands. 
I have a faint suspicion that most young people would 
prefer the former plan as being the less exacting. It is 
easier to play at such things than it is to get right down 
to solid regular church attendance and righteous living. 
The notion that going to and supporting church is con- 
ditioned upon engagement in special church activities, 
and that, unless such opportunities exist, there is really 
no use in going to and supporting the church, is to my 
mind a popular fallacy. I do not think fora moment that 
Dr. Eliot means to encourage such notion, but all these 
projects which may appear to be a part of evolution in 
religion are but eddies caught out of the greater current 
of evolution in religious inspiration, enrichment of per- 
sonal character, and the ethical realization in the common 
walks of life. HARRY ELMER GILCHRIST. 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Dreadnoughts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It was with no little surprise that one at least of your 
readers noted the editorial article, ‘‘Shall we build 
Dreadnoughts?” in your last issue. ‘The closing sen- 
tence of that article—‘‘Preparedness for war is the great 
humbug of modern times’’—gives the gist of the whole 
argument, as if, forsooth, the world had advanced to such 
a stage of civilization that there is now no danger of an 
unscrupulous nation taking advantage of any temporary 
unpreparedness to poach upon the domain of its less 
powerful neighbors, to the great detriment of the peace 
and prosperity, to say nothing of the peril to life and limb 
among the inhabitants. a 

The world affords no better examples of friends of peace 
among its rulers than King Edward VII. and our 
President, Theodore Roosevelt. And yet the British 
government has lately launched a Dreadnought, and our 
President urges the importance to this government of 
building ships of a similar grade for the protection of our 
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vast and growing interests. What can be the object of 
these men, so high in authority and power, in building 
these instruments of war, if the necessary outcome thereof 
is to promote war? Is it not possible that this policy is 
advocated in the interest of peace? 

The writer of the article referred to seems to ignore the 
fact that the knowledge that power exists often prevents 
the necessity of using it. Let me name a case in point. 
Your older readers will remember the anxious winter of 
thirty years ago when we were trying to settle a dis- 
puted Presidential election. For three months after the 
election the decision hung trembling in the balance. The 
two houses of Congress were under the control of oppo- 
site political parties, each of which honestly believed that 
its own candidate had been elected. 

Finally, after much discussion, a compromise measure 
was enacted into law by which a court of arbitration was 
organized which was to investigate the returns from the 
several States. The decision of that court as to the cor- 
rect return from each and every State was to be final. 
This law was carried into effect, President Grant declaring 
that, whoever was declared elected under its terms, 
should be seated in his place. 

“Why did you submit to this unjust decision?”’ was 
asked of a leader in the defeated party, and the reply was 
significant, ‘‘What could we do with the mailed hand of 
Ulysses Grant to contend with?’’ The knowledge that 
power existed prevented the necessity of using it. And 
so the country was saved from a period of anarchy, with 
a possible renewal of civil strife. 

Again, under the administration of President Cleveland 
a dispute arose between Venezuela and Great Britain as 
to the boundary between the former country and some 
British possession in South America. If Great Britain 
enforced her claim by warlike demonstrations, there was 
danger of her coming into conflict with the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which has been vigorously defended in this country 
from time immemorial. The idea of this doctrine was 
that it was-a menace to the peace and prosperity of this 
country for any European power to establish itself upon 
these shores, any farther than they were so established 
at the time when the doctrine was promulgated. 

The president sent a warlike message to Congress, 
which occasioned great excitement on both sides of the 
water. But after a time the warlike feeling cooled, and 
Great Britain, finding that, if she submitted the decision 
to the arbitrament of the sword, there would be blows to 
take, as well as blows to give, finally decided that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor; and through the 
brilliant diplomacy of Richard Olney, then Secretary of 
State, supported by the President and the two houses of 
Congress, a treaty was framed between Great Britain 
and the United States, expressly recognizing the validity 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and providing for the settlement 
of the disputed boundary question by a court of arbi- 
tration which should be fairly organized, representing 
all the parties in interest. Thus again the knowledge 
that power existed prevented the necessity of using it. 
Other illustrations of equal force might be drawn from 
our history, showing the necessity of being prepared to 
defend our rights by diplomacy and arbitration, if pos- 
sible, and, in case these fail, by an appeal to the sword. 
What becomes, then, of the assertion that ‘‘The supposed 
danger of a peace footing isa bogy?’’ If all the nations 
agree to a peace footing, well and good. But that agree- 
ment has not yet come; and, until it does come, it behooves 
each nation to defend its cherished interests as best it 
may, appealing to the Lord God of Hosts that the victory 
of justice and truth and righteousness may perch upon its 
banners.: WiLLIAM BROWN. 

‘TYNGSBORO, Mass. 
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Winter. Bravery. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


In THE BLUE HILLs. 


A few gay snow-birds with their brave ‘‘Cheep, cheep!” 
Allured my feet this morning to the hills. 
The earth is snow-clad, but melodious rills 

*Neath icy crust refuse to lie asleep. 

No step, till mine, has crunched the vale or steep 
Since came the snow; but ‘‘trails” the partridge drills 
Are plain to wondering sight, while vision thrills 

At tracks where foxes lurk and rabbits leap. 


Up gleaming Chickatawbut’s slippery cone 
I climb to view far Cheshire’s flower of white.* 
Below me calls the hardy chickadee; 
The keen breeze through the pines has bravest tone; 
With sun the frost-fringed oak-leaves are alight. 
One are brook, bird, and leaf, and heart o’ me! 


* The peak of Monadnock, sixty-eight miles distant. 


Relics of Antiquity. 


BY LOUISA DANA HARDING. 


Once upon a time there was a god of Love who created 
a universe of perpetual Strife. This universe consisted 
of millions of worlds moving in awful, unthinkable dis- 
tances from each other, and was indeed a handiwork 
worthy of a very great and powerful being; but he had 
made it all for the contemplation of some little creatures 
called Men, who walked about on the surface of one of 
the smallest of these many worlds. Yes, for their sake 
had he called it all into being, and he loved men so. well 
that he made, and thereafter tolerated, a very evil. god, 
who went around continually getting into the graces of 
these favorites of the good god, catching them and _tor- 
turing them beyond the power of imagination, forever 
and forever, in a great lake of terrible fire which lay 
almost under the very nose of the good god,—who could 
have prevented all this, but he would not, for he was 
angry at man for having once committed a great fault. 
It seems that in the beginning man had lived in a charm- 
ing garden, where roses were entirely thornless and the 
climate all that could be desired. But, after he had named 
the pterodactyl, the megatherium, and others, he found 
time hanging rather heavily on his hands; for, forsooth, he 
lacked any good, honest, respectable occupation to keep 
him out of mischief. No use cultivating the soil when the 
figs dropped right into your hands without even shaking 
the tree! Well, in this garden there was, besides  fig- 
trees, one bearing a strange fruit called knowledge, from 
the eating of which man had been most strictly enjoined. 
Why, we do not know. Of course, an unjust despot will 
not encourage the establishment of schools in his realm, 
lest his subjects should perceive the abuses from which 
they suffer; but one wouldfimagine that in the domain 
of a good and beneficent king there would be {nothing 
that might not lie with perfect openness before the eye. 
However, this god and certain institutions, which have 
since claimed to be under his especial protection, have 
ever said to man that of this one tree he dared not eat 
lest he die forever! Moreover, it seems!that the all-wise 
and powerful god, who made the whole universe, was sus- 
ceptible to a feeling not admired [by the most enlight- 
ened men: he was a ‘“‘jealous”’ god, and the very first 
of his commandments ran, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods beside me,’’—an unnecessary injunction, one might 
suppose, since there were no other /gods whatsoever! 
He may, therefore,—since jealousy is very closely akin to 
fear,—have taken it into his head to imagine that, if 
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man got enough knowledge, he would begin to build a 
ladder up to the sky or pile the mountains on top of each 
other, and so climb into the kingdom of the good god, 
and turn him out into Nowhere, or condemn him to live 
in stupid gardens with nothing to do. 

Well, after the good god had let the bad god persuade 
man to help himself to this forbidden knowledge, he was 
very indignant about the matter. Indignant at the bad 
god? Oh, no! He let him continue business right along 
at the same old stand; but he proceeded to make things 
very uncomfortable for man, who was now, to be sure, 
in a most unpleasant predicament. The good god solaced 
him with floods and pestilences while he lived, and the 
bad god got him when he died. This was not after the 
fashion of men themselves, who, when their children dis- 
obeyed them, did not flog them to death or turn them 
out to fight the temptations of the great world. No, 
these earthly fathers remembered that those with whom 
they dealt were only children, and, when they punished 
them, it was but a little, and then all was forgiven and for- 
gotten! 

But finally the good god repented. (He was, it seems, 
conscious of imperfection, else how could he have ‘‘re- 
pented’’?) He repented, but he did not forgive. 
Earthly fathers have had sons whose waywardness and 
lack of affection stabbed their very hearts, and yet they 
have fallen upon their necks when they returned home, 
and killed for them the fatted calf, with no single word of 
reproach. But the god could not do this, and so he de- 
cided to doom his only son to a pitiful and shameful 
death to help man. That was always the way with this 
god: nothing but suffering counted with him, and 
always he punished, punished, punished his children for 
their faults, instead of telling them how the faults should 
be avoided, and carefully putting temptations out of 
reach while those exposed to them were too young to 
understand their harm. ‘True, he had written a book 
for the advisement of his beloved sons, but it was very 
difficult to understand it. Men were always wrangling 
and flying at each others’ throats about it. Some said 
it meant one thing, some another, and some actually 
dared to say it was not good advice at all, but contained 
much that could only have come from the pen of the bad 
god in a frightful temper,—perhaps when he was short of 
men to feed the furnace. 

Well, then, this all-powerful and all-compassionate 
god sent his son to help men. All men? Oh, no, indeed! 
only the small fraction of their number who happened 
to belveve in kim, and the god had unfortunately failed 
to make the evidence anything like indisputable, and so 
it happened that many honest men pondered very seri- 
ously, concluded nothing of the kind ever did or could 
take place, and then off to the brimstone with them! 
But some men did believe, and, when they died, they 
finally found themselves in a place called heaven, where 
they were to live in eternal felicity; and there they looked 
down through the cracks in the hard, golden pavement 
and saw their friends and loved ones, many of whom 
they had known to be absolutely just and kind during 
their lifetimes, and yet there they were, on red hot griddles, 
with the bad god stirring the fire and enjoying himself 
hugely. And, when the men in heaven saw this, what did 
they do? Did they make straight for the ‘‘good”’ god, 
overthrow him and the whole heart-breaking, brain- 
torturing, awful scheme, or else go to rebel everlastingly 
against him, like men, with their friends below? Not by 
a large majority! They grasped their golden harps, 
complacently adjusted their halos, and began to sing to the 
““good”’ god an eternal song of praise and thanksgiving; 
‘‘for his mercy endureth forever.’ 

Great heavens! And what shall we think of men who 
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believe all this, and go comfortably about their daily 
business? Shall we pity, shall we berate, or shall we 
despise them for a set of rascally and heartless cowards? 


[We print the above article because it illustrates in a 
peculiar way the impression made upon a living soul by 
statements which in many of our churches are still cher- 
ished, not because they are true, but because ‘‘they are 
relics of antiquity” which illustrate the history and prog- 
ress of religion. Our evangelical brethren who do not 
come into personal relations with those who in scorn have 
cast away the creeds, do not always understand the 
anguish which accompanies this rejection of accepted 
standards of belief —Eprror.] 


Love. 


Let me but love my love without disguise, 
Nor wear a mask of fashion old or new, 
Nor wait to speak till I can hear a clew, 
Nor play a part to shine in others’ eyes, _ 
Nor bow my knees to what my heart denies; 
But what I am, to that let me be true, 
And let me worship where my love is due, 
And so through love and worship let me rise. 


For love is but the heart’s immortal thirst 
To be completely known and all forgiven, 
Even as sinful souls that enter heaven; 
So take me, dear, and understand my worst, 
And freely pardon it, because confessed, 
And let me find, in loving thee, my best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Tommy Atkins in Bermuda. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Whatever else can or may be said of the British soldier, 

it will not be denied that as a spectacular adjunct to any 
scene he is invaluable. The dullest, dreariest street is 
suddenly enlivened when Private Atkins turns a corner 
and comes into the range of vision, and the grayest land- 
scape becomes a different thing entirely when his scarlet 
tunic flits across it. Even when in the summer season 
scarlet cloth gives place to yellow brown khaki, he still 
remains a distinctive note in the scheme of every-day 
color which you would not readily forego. Superficially 
regarded he may not compel your attention to any marked 
degree. Save for the existing difference betwixt short 
and tall (and oftenest Tommy is short rather than other- 
wise), each of these defenders of Britain and her colonies 
appears like a pretty close copy of any of his compan- 
ions, each one exhibiting the same wooden, expressionless 
countenance, the same beady eyes peering from beneath 
the overpowering shadow of the helmet. The family of 
Noah in a child’s toy ark are not more nearly alike nor 
any more stiffly posed. Indeed the members of the 
Noachian household are more strongly differentiated by 
means of their red, blue, and green garments than are 
Atkins and his mates in their uniform. 
_ But, if you once speak to Private Atkins, perhaps to 
inquire of him the way, or to ask some trifling question, 
the wooden figure becomes suddenly alive. That deal 
countenance grows instantly mobile, those beady eyes 
acquire intelligence, and the soldier is all at once trans- 
formed from an automaton to a live human being, ready 
and willing to render you any required service. He may, 
and probably will, answer you in the purest cockney 
tongue, but the voice is soft and pleasant and the manner 
invariably respectful. 

Unless you take only the most perfunctory interest in 
your fellows, the transformation piques your attention, 
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and you prolong the interview slightly for a further word 
with Private Atkins. Ina day or two, perhaps, he crosses 
your path again, and his eyes light up pleasantly on 
finding that you have remembered him. He accepts 
your proffered cigarette with respectful gratitude, and 
a few questions regarding himself speedily gain for you 
his confidence; and so it comes about that either then or 
on some subsequent occasion not many days removed, 
you learn with little difficulty the simple details of his 
every-day life. His heart has been won thus readily, and 
a straightforward, manly young heart it is. He tells you 
his age, how long he has been in the service, and how 
many months or years he still has to remain in the army, 
and what he plans to do on leaving it. He may be think- 
ing of going to ‘‘the States” when his time in the army 
is up, and he questions you hesitatingly about America. 
He has a ‘‘huncle’”’ or a ‘‘haunt,” it may be, in, let us 
say, Chelsea, Mass. (‘‘and what might that mass be 
now, sir?’’), and some day he ’opes to find this trans- 
atlantic relative. He has been ‘‘keeping company with 
a young woman a matter of a couple of years or so”’ 
(this a little shyly), and presently you learn her name. 

As acquaintance progresses, you hear of his army 
mates, of how for a year or so he used to send ’ome a 
pound a month to his people until they wrote for ’im 
not to do it no longer on account of their enjoyin’ better 
times, and of his since ’avin’ put by some three pun ten 
or so of his own; of his expectations of being transferred 
to some other post erelong, the Soudan or Gibraltar, it 
may be; or possibly you listen to his not unpicturesque 
description of posts where he has previously been sta- 
tioned,—a recital at least as notable for what it omits, as 
apparently of small moment, as for what it includes. All 
this comes from him freely in naive confidence, and, with- 
out his suspecting it, his whole life presently lies before 
your gaze like an open book,—his short past, his (to your 
mind, not to his) monotonous present, his extremely sober- 
paced hopes and plans for the future. 

It all appears so small to you, with your existence 
attuned to its far wider range, and it moves you strangely 
as surveyed from your sophisticated point of view; but 
the details that seem to you so pitifully commonplace and 
trivial are the chief factors of life as he perceives it, and 
he would not understand your pity. And then you try 
to think of him transferred to some remote post of duty, 
and next of these hopes and plans of his—of so slight 
moment in your eyes, of such all absorbing import in 
his—forever ended by a rifle-crack in the Soudan, on a 
cot in the fever hospital at Alexandria, or in some wild 
East Indian jungle. But you do not smile even to 
yourself at his simplicity, his ready confidence, his un- 
ambitious plans for the future. It is a glimpse into a 
fellow-creature’s very heart that has been shown you, 
and you have suddenly apprehended that Private Atkins 
is in essentials ‘‘most remarkable like you,” and it is 
your ambitions that now appear small, not his. 

It may chance that you are about leaving for some 
other haven of travel, and Private Atkins learns the fact 
incidentally. As you wait at the station the coming of 
your train, or stand by the dock for a few moments ere 
the steamer’s departure, Atkins comes up to you, a little 
timidly and yet with military resolution, holding some- 
thing in his hand beside his little rattan stick which he 
presently musters courage to offer you. 

‘“‘Tt’s nothing much, sir,” he says, as he touches his 
helmet, ‘‘just a bit of a trifle Hi made with my knife in 
what you might call my hidle howers, sir; but Hi’d be 
very pleased for you to ’ave it, sir, and may be it will 
’elp to bring me to mind now and again, sir.” 

A poor thing, indeed, as he has said, but for all that 
his own, the product of his individual industry, or per- 
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haps purchased with some of his none too abundant 
shillings, and your voice is not quite steady as you thank 
him. You will not receive many such royal heart gifts 
in your career. And so you look your last upon him, the 
honest fellow, from steamer deck or train window, and 
you do think of him ‘‘now and again”’; but whether that 
rifle ball reaches him in the Soudan, or the sudden sum- 
mons comes in fever hospital or Indian jungle you may 
never know. 

Allowing for differences in detail arising from climate, 
position, and the like, the existence of Private Atkins 
in this or that colony or home garrison town offers no 
striking points of dissimilarity, and he himself is indis- 
posed to characterize the various posts at which he has 
been stationed otherwise than as dull or lively. Speak- 
ing broadly, he is inclined to place Bermuda in the latter 
category. He is not insistent on the point, but, if ques- 
tioned, will usually admit that ‘‘it’s a bit dull ’ere, sir,”’ 
and that he ‘‘wouldn’t moind ’avin’ a change of some 
sort,—Gibraltar, maybe, or per’aps to Hegypt, or one of 
them places, sir.” 

As to the dulness, Private Atkins is probably in the 
right of it, and officers and men both look forward to 
being transferred at some time or other. To the former, 
with their wider capacities, adjustment to the contracted 
conditions is probably more difficult than it is to the 
men; but to all of either rank who have led an active 
existence elsewhere, army life in Bermuda, a tiny dot of 
land nearly seven hundred miles from any coast, can 
scarcely be a nursery of calm content, for the first year, 
at any rate. 

The strategic importance of Bermuda was quickly 
perceived by its earliest’ governors, and hence the de- 
fences they hastened to construct on Castle Island and 
adjacent islets, hence the additions to these during the 
second war with America, and hence the subsequent 
selection of Bermuda as the home of a permanent garri- 
son. The eighteenth century had nearly completed its 
fourth quarter when Ireland Island was selected for a 
naval station, and in 1824 convicts began to be drafted 
to Bermuda to labor on the various government works. 
Until 1863 the convict establishment was kept up, Boaz 
Island, a nearly barren tract of four acres adjoining 
Ireland on the south, being assigned for its site. A cedar 
thicket crowning a hillock at its upper end marks the 
locality of the convict burying-place. 

The first admiral in charge of the post appeared upon 
the scene in 1811; and the present admiral, Sir Day H. 
Bosanquet, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Ships and Vessels on the North American and West 
Indies Station and Particular Service Squadron, was 
appointed in 1904. In 1833, after the project of a per- 
manent military post here had been for several years 
under discussion, a single battalion was ordered to the 
islands for two months. Seven years elapsed ere the 
experiment was repeated, and another regiment appeared ; 
but in the mean time barracks had been constructed at 
Prospect, in Devonshire parish, and from that period to 
the present from one to two regiments have been regu- 
larly garrisoned at Bermuda. Since 1900 the regiments 
represented in whole or in part have been the Royal 
Warwickshire, the Worcestershire, the Royal Fusileers, 
Royal Rifles, and the South Hants. . 

Adjoining the barracks at Prospect is Fort Prospect, 
a mile nearer Hamilton is Fort Hamilton, now occupied 
as the headquarters of a militia company, and to the east- 
ward of the barracks is Fort Langton, of much more recent 
construction than the others. The buildings of the gar- 
rison are very numerous, constituting a large military 
village of themselves, and occupying one of the loftiest 
cities in the archipelago. 
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The guard house with its tower and clock might be 
mistaken for a church, but no such ecclesiastical appear- 
ing edifice is really set aside for devotional purposes. On 
the contrary a long and narrow structure of corrugated 
iron painted a dismal green serves this turn. Corrugated 
iron does not strongly commend itself as an architectural 
material to persons of esthetic tastes; but possibly 
Private Atkins is not supposed to possess these, for the 
Prospect garrison is but one of many where it is employed 
for churchly ends. 4 

Of much more importance. architecturally considered, 
are the two-storied barrack buildings with their long 
double galleries extending around all four sides, and 
over which the roofs project fore and aft like the 
peaks of their occupants’ helmets. So strong is the re- 
semblance in design that one is left in stupid wonder 
whether the barracks were modelled from the helmets 
or the helmets from the barracks, either conjecture seem- 
ing quite as tenable as the other. ’ ; 

The parade-ground is a broad stretch of arid whiteness 
frowned upon by the barracks, but its desert expanse is 
in part atoned for by the glorious panorama to westward 
comprising nearly all of Bermuda in that direction, and 
the near presence of masses of oleander blooms which 
in April, May, and June define its northern edge. To 
the eastward lie the green depths of the Devonshire valley 
with the hills about Harrington Sound beyond, and still 
farther away the distant heights of Saint George’s. 

On Sunday mornings, when the garrison assembles for 
the parade service, the wide, white field becomes alive 
with color as human rivers of scarlet pour out of barracks 
and fall in line for the parade, each man with his small 
black prayer-book in his right hand. One lingers after 
the parade to see the soldiers file into the chapel, perhaps 
to seat one’s self among them to listen to prayers and 
sermon. The responses are given with commendable 
heartiness; but one speculates somewhat whether they 
are inspired by the fire of devotion or whether the whole 
service, responses and all, is regarded as anything but 

welcome break in the monotony of barrack life. 

Perhaps, however, it were idle so to speculate, and 
one had best attend to one's own devotions. The short 
service soon comes to an end, sermon and all; for military 
chaplains acquire wisdom in the matter of sermons and 
quickly learn the advantages of brevity in this regard, 
and, after Private Atkins has thrown back his shoulders 
and thrust forward his chest at the singing of ‘‘God save 
the King,” he and his companions tramp noisily out of 
doors, and, once again falling into line, they march off to 
barracks to the compelling strains of ‘‘The Irish Washer- 
woman,” or some other decidedly secular air. 

Religion, as practised in Bermuda, at any rate, does 
not seem designed to make the soldiers’ pleasures less; 
for a little later one discovers the band assembled in a 
small cedar grove below the officers’ quarters, and au 
hour’s concert then takes place, the numbers performed 
being scarcely those which a strict Sabbatarian would 
select, but which are apparently none the less well re- 
ceived on that account. It is an attractive spectacle, 
the mass of scarlet-coated musicians beneath the trees 
forming the centre of the picture, and all along the grassy 
slopes soldiers and civilians are disposed in careless fash- 
ion, still others leaning against a railing in the back- 
ground, and, in a sltghtly more retired spot, several ladies 
of the officers’ households sitting in wicker chairs brought 
for their convenience. If one be near enough to these 
latter listeners, one may hear their soft, well-modulated 
English voices between the music numbers, and perhaps 
learn which is Gladys or Edith, Ethel or Maud. The 
garrison children in their Sunday frocks, to the number 
of twenty or more, roll and tumble on the grass with as 
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many small dogs sharing the fun as well. From the 
top of the slope to the eastward one catches the glint of 
the sea’s rare blue, and the sweet breath of the oleanders 
fills the air. One listens and muses the while over the 
beauty of it all, till suddenly every one rises to his feet, 
hats fly off, ‘‘God save the King” is played with a will, 
and the Sunday concert is over. a 

But it is not alone at Fort Prospect that the military 
side of the colony is perceivable; for, even if Private 
Atkins were not constantly encountered anywhere in the 
islands, there are the garrisons at Saint George’s and 
Ireland Island to be considered, as well as the camps at 
Warwick and Boaz Island. The camp at Warwick, 
though permanent in one sense, since soldiers are always 
stationed there, is constantly changing in its make-up 
as one detachment after another is sent thither for a 
fortnight’s target practice and change of air. Although 
styled Warwick Camp, it is really in Southampton parish, 
the Warwick boundary passing a little to the eastward. 
Several streets of tents are here pitched on the upper 
side of the military road skirting the camp, and among 
the hollows of the slopes between the roadway and the 
sea are targets with firing squads usually engaged in 
practice. The location is extremely healthy, command- 
ing a wide expanse of ocean, and admitting of approach 
by several routes from Hamilton and elsewhere. 

At Boaz Island the men are housed in stone barracks, 
but are scarcely so well placed as their fellows at War- 
wick; for, with the exception of the cedar hillock at its 
upper end already mentioned, the island is painfully 
level, and in the main treeless, and buildings and rocky 
surface alike glare fiercely white in the sun. Boaz is 
quite the most unattractive spot in all Bermuda, as in 
the height of summer it must easily be the hottest. 
There is a bare-looking garrison chapel, not of corrugated 
iron this time, but the officer’s quarters are shaded by 
some small trees, and these and their bright bits of 
gardens relieve the general aridity in some slight measure. 
But even these partial alleviations of the situation would. 
hardly incline one to fix upon Boaz for prolonged resi- 
dence. At Ireland the conditions are more tolerable, 
and the soldiers are in much better case than at Boaz. 

To the civilian unaccustomed to the state of things in 
a garrison the distinctions betwixt the various branches 
of the service never become well understood. He notes, 
to be sure, that one soldier may wear a particular com- 
bination of initials on his shoulder, and the next man 
encountered a very different one, that one man sports 
a red tunic, another a uniform of dark blue with red 
facings, while a third takes the air in khaki; but to him 
they are all soldiers alike, and he has small conception 
of the lines of social cleavage that still further define 
the many and sundry branches of the service. The in- 
dividual soldier in any one branch appears very like the 
individual soldier in any other, and so he is in essentials, 
however little he may realize it himself. He may have 
come from a slightly different walk in life than another, 
he may have been a townsman and the other a rustic; 
but in either case he is extremely apt to be, or to appear 
so to the onlooker, a well-mannered, pleasant-spoken 
personage, ready, if interest be shown in him, to give 
you his simple confidence, and a trustworthy, faithful 
servant of His Majesty, King Edward VII. Such, 
at least, is Private Atkins in Bermuda, and he cannot 
differ greatly from his class elsewhere. 

But, if present indications are to be trusted, his presence 
in Bermuda will soon become a thing of the past. Year 
by year within the past decade the garrison has been 
reduced in numbers till at present it retains but a fraction 
of its former strength, and yet further withdrawals of 
troops are contemplated in the near future. As the event 
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of war between Great Britain and the United States 
has become so remote a possibility, the importance of 
the islands as a strategic point has sensibly diminished, 
and some morning Bermuda may find herself in the posi- 
tion of the mother country when the recall of the Roman 
legions left her undefended, but, let us trust, in no peril 
from invading twentieth-century representatives of ma- 
rauding Picts and Scots. 
Boston, Mass. 


Eminent Dead of 1906.* 


BY REV. J. %. SUNDERLAND. 


The thing of greatest concern to every human being 
is himself. The great question is, How can I make 
the most of my life? That is, How can I live my life 
in the truest, the wisest, the best, the noblest way possible, 
—in the way that will bring the greatest good to myself 
and others? The greatest danger is that we may lose 
our lives; that is, fail to get out of them the best we 
might. No more serious question was ever propounded 
to men than that of Jesus, ‘‘What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose himself?” It is 
of comparatively small concern what we get. It is of 
the highest possible concern what we try to become. 

It is here that the study of noble lives helps us, When 
we put ourselves in touch with men that are strong, it 
helps us to be strong. When we see men setting up high 
standards in life, and being true to them, it nerves us to 
set up high standards. What we see others doing, we 
learn to feel that we can do. 

Among the dead of 1906 at least three scientists come 
to mind as worthy of mention here. One is Prof. 
Curie of Paris, joint discoverer, with his wife, of radium. 
The others are Prof. Langley, long at the head of the 
Smithsonian institution in Washington, and Prof. Shaler 
of Harvard, the man of careful research in many fields, 
who had the rare gift of being able to make his science 
as interesting as a story. 

In connection with general education, outside of science, 
perhaps the most distinguished name that presents itself 
is President Harper, the organizer of the great University 
of Chicago, eminent as a Semitic scholar, but still more 
eminent as an administrator. His career was com- 
paratively short, but to few men of our time has it 
been given to do so large a work for education as he 
accomplished in the last fifteen years of his crowded 
and vigorous life. I cannot but think that one of Presi- 
dent Harper’s greatest claims to honor is that which 
grows out of the service which he rendered to rational 
Bible scholarship. In the face of very strong pressure 
in the opposite direction, and at the risk of much loss 
of popularity and influence in the Baptist denomination 
with which he was connected, he took up a position and 
steadily maintained it, in favor of what is known as the 
higher criticism of the Bible. And perhaps no man in 
America has done more to justify the higher criticism, 
to popularize it, and to show that its influence is not 
to injure the Bible or religion, but to win favor to both. 

Perhaps the most prominent of the rich dead are 
Russell Sage of New York, Marshall Field of Chicago, 
Alfred Beit of South Africa, and the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts of London. Sage, Field, and Beit are strik- 
ing illustrations of what in our day of trusts and 
corporations and rich franchises and vast financial specu- 
lations men may do in the way of accumulating great 
fortunes, if they have ability and energy and are willing 
to steel their hearts against human needs, ride rough- 
shod over other people’s rights, care little for the public 
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welfare, and make money their god, Marshall Field 
gave away some money during his life for good objects, 
—very little, however, relatively, to what he possessed. 
But, when he died, nothing was left for beneficence, 
or to that public to which he owed everything. Pro- 
vision had been made so that his vast fortune should 
be handed down to posterity unbroken. Russell Sage 
was a miser during his life, giving almost nothing for 
any good cause, and at the end leaving practically all 
his wealth to his wife. It is thought that she may use 
some of it for worthy ends of human service. This is 
uncertain. But, even if she has the best and most 
beneficent intentions, how is it possible for one woman, 
already advanced in years, to make a useful and wise 
disposition of seventy millions of dollars? 

We are told that Alfred Beit leaves ten million dollars 
or so to public uses. This seems much, but it is the 
minor part of his immense wealth. : 

Mr. Carnegie says no man has a right to die rich. 
Certain it is that the great and fast-increasing number 
of men who are accumulating great fortunes, using them 
for personal ends while they live, and leaving them to 
their heirs when they die, are setting the people every- 
where thinking as they never thought before. And they 
are asking questions as never before. Some of the 
questions are these: Is a condition of things in the in- 
dustrial and economic worlds right or permanently 
tolerable which makes it possible for individual men 
within the brief limit of a single generation to accumu- 
late such enormous fortunes? Even if men are allowed 
to gather these fortunes together, and control them during 
their own lives, should they be permitted to control 
them after their death? Is it not time that we were 
doing something, and something radical, to curb the 
tyrannical power of the dead hand? These are questions 
which the wisest and sanest minds among us, from the 
President of the United States down, are beginning to 
ask. 

I mentioned the name of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
in connection with those of Sage, Field, and Beit. She 
belongs with them as having been very rich. But in 
the use she made of her wealth she stands quite by her- 
self. Her wealth was partly inherited and partly ac- 
quired. But all her life she treated it as a trust which 
she held for others’ good. Her deeds of mercy and kind- 
ness were numberless. Her generosity knew no bounds 
of sect or class or nation or race, but was wide as 
human need. She was one of the most beloved and 
honored persons in Great Britain. No wonder that the 
nation when she died gave her a place in Westminster 
Abbey, its most sacred mausoleum. [If all rich men and 
women used their wealth as the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts used hers, think you there would be the an- 
tagonism between the rich and the poor that we see 
to-day? 

Ernest Howard Crosby of New York! I want to lay a 
flower on his new-made grave. I want to say how ill the 
world could spare him. I want to say how glad I am, 
if he had to go, that he was spared to write the life of 
Samuel M. Jones, ‘‘Golden Rule Jones,” as he is often 
called, mayor of Toledo, Ohio, that strange but lovable 
man who appeared suddenly in American business and 
American politics, and actually proposed to do things on 
the principle of the Golden Rule; and to the amazement 
of everybody actually did carry on a large business for 
years, and actually did conduct the government of a 
large city, year after year, on the principle of the Golden 
Rule, and with success, with a success that everybody, 
even his fiercest opponents, was obliged to admit. I 
say I am glad that Ernest Crosby was spared to write 
the life of ‘‘Golden Rule Jones” of Toledo, Mr, Crosby’s 
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death is a loss. His father, as some of you know, was 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby of New York, one of the most 
distinguished Presbyterian clergymen of this country. 
After receiving the highestguniversity honors and study- 
ing law, the son entered political life in New York, 
where he had a successful,findeed a brilliant, career for a 
dozen years. ‘Then he was appointed by President Harri- 
son a judge of the international court in Alexandria, 
Egypt. After serving there for. five years he resigned, 
came home, and left political life to devote himself to the 
work of social and moral reform. For some years past he 
had given his whole time, with singular unselfishness 
and devotion, to writing, speaking, and laboring in every 
way in his power, for the promotion of peace, temperance, 
civic purity, and the elevation of the public life and public 
ideals of his city and country. Some have called him a 
dreamer and unpractical because he thought that peace 
is better than war; that evil can only be overcome by 
good, and not by more evil; that there should be honesty 
and honor in public life as well as in private: that inter- 
national relations should be relations of reciprocity and 
justice; that the Golden Rule is practicable, in business 
and everywhere. Yes, he was a dreamer: he dreamed 
of better things for men, for society, for humanity. But 
he also did what he could to make his dreams come true 
by courageous, unflinching, and honest work. He was 
impracticable, in the same way that Jesus was, that 
Socrates was, that Garrison was, that every one is who 
believes in God and man and love and human brother- 
hood, and that life is more than meat. 

I must not fail to mention a distinguished French 
scholar and preacher, widely known on the continent of 
Europe, in Great Britain and America, who is especially 
worthy of honor from us because of his great service to 
the cause of liberal religion. I refer to Albert Réville, 
during the last twenty years of his life professor of the 
history of religions in the Collége de France in Paris. 
The prevailing form of Christianity in France is Roman 
Catholicism. But the superstitious and ecclesiastical 
tyrannies associated with the long past of the Catholic 
church in France have driven large numbers of the French 
people outside of all churches. Protestantism in France 
is not strong in numbers. It has in it, however, many 
men of eminence, and relatively its influence is large. 
Among French scholars and religious thinkers and writers 
no man of the past generation has stood higher than 
Albert Réville. He leaves behind him many books 
of great value. Rational in his thought, wide and gen- 
erous in his sympathies, progressive in his spirit, and 
actuated by a sincere and earnest faith, he has done a 
work of the highest value in setting before the French 
people a kind of religion which commends itself to the 
best minds. In the death of Réville Unitarianism in 
the world loses one of its most honored leaders. 

Several men in political life in America and Great 
Britain have passed away during the past year, of whom 
I would like to speak if there were time. One is Michael 
Davitt, the sturdy and uncompromising Irish patriot. 
Another is Rockwood Hoar of Worcester, Mass., true son 
of an honored father, a member of our own household 
of religious faith and an earnest supporter of that faith. 
Of one man, who has a large and never-to-be-forgotten 
place in our history as a nation, I must not fail to speak. 
I mean Carl Schurz, Germany’s great gift to our republic. 
Carl Schurz came to this country in his young manhood, 
a refugee from Old World tyranny, bringing a love of 
liberty and an ardor for democracy which he never lost. 
He fought in our Civil War, he became a public leader of 
influence, he held several important political positions, 
he was a writer of ability and an orator of great intel- 
lectual grasp and power. Best of all, he was a patriot, 
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incorruptible, always on the side of the largest liberty 
and the highest democratic ideals. He was a true 
brother of Charles Sumner and George William Curtis. 
Has our nation ever had a foreign-born citizen who gave 
it abler or nobler service, or of whom it has more reason 
to be proud than Carl Schurz? e 

I have only one more name te mention: it shall be that 
of a woman. One of the great dead of the year 1906 1s 
Susan B. Anthony. Yes, one of the year’s great dead. 
Though she was a woman, yet, what,man coming to the 
end of his earthly career last year was more widely 
known or honored, or more sincerely mourned! What 
a lifework was hers! Her history isan epic of heroic 
achievement. Early in life she became the champion of 
a cause that had hardly another friend. Misunderstood, 
opposed, ridiculed, sneered at, what was there for her but 
defeat and disgrace? But no! The cause she had 
espoused was one that had justice and right on its side, 
one in which was involved the welfare of man as well 
as woman, and the highest interests of society. And so 
she pressed on in the face of discouragements which 
would have appalled any but the stoutest heart, through 
years and weary years, until at last, at last, victory was 
hers. Foes became friends, doubters were convinced, 
sneers changed into cheers, the long battle for justice and 
a larger, life for woman in America was won. Brave 
Susan B. Anthony! The most ridiculed of women has 
become the most honored and beloved! How the thought 
of it stirs the blood! After this achievement let no 
worthy cause of reform ever again despair! 


An Impossible Faith. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


The burden of faith about the immortality of life 
usually rests on the one who affirms it. A daring reach 
of assumption it seems to be, this forward confidence. 
He who makes it demands of others in doing so what 
appears to them an impossible faith. But is the strain 
of faith the special responsibility of those who use it in 
this direction? Does it not require a still greater faith 
to account for life without this completion? Is it not 
incredible to suppose that a noble character has the end 
which the body shows? No one can pierce the mystery 
of death, and no opening of the veil shows us, and all 
men, how it fares with the soul when its tenement yields 
to the destiny of physical things. But, while there is no 
channel of authoritative information in regard to the 
spirit after its earthly frame has served its part, there 
is something which life itself shows beyond dispute. 
The mystery of things hidden is not all the mystery we 
have. There is also in things known a mystery. Besides 
the mystery of death there is the mystery of life. Be- 
sides the mystery we cannot enter there is a mystery 
here which we do enter. And the fact that in the 
physical and human there are the spiritual forces which 
we recognize in a good life is a fact which we ought to 
value at its infinite worth. 

We speak of the immortal life as something in the future, 
having the contingency of mere futurity, and we cherish 
the sentiments of hope and faith, but feel that assurance 
is denied us. A kind of assurance is postponed, but a 
kind of assurance is also given. There is something in 
what we are that is not described by mortality. In what 
we know and have there is a quality whose association 
with mortal form has never been shown to be a relation 
of essential dependence. About the things which make 
up a human personality we do not speak in terms that fit 
a perishable being. Though they are in the world, we do 
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not think of them as of the world. Though they have 
an earthly form, we deem them already unearthly. We 
do not wait for any future to reveal their nature. We 
know their nature now. They are spiritual, they are 
unseen, they are heavenly, they are imperishable, they 
are everything in our sight that we are accustomed to 
think belongs to some region beyond our sight. While 
we see things visible and cannot see them, we know with- 
out a doubt that they exist. We should almost as soon 
think of denying the existence of the star because we 
see only its light and not itself, as deny the reality of 
these powers of human excellence becatise they belong 
to a department of life not open to the senses. Im- 
mortality in the future? Immortality is here; and, if we 
- do not find it in character and love on earth, all the 
heavens might be opened to us in vain. The fact of such 
life as we know in the nature of a good man is the kind 
of fact which the passage of time cannot contain and 
does not remove. This is why it is a consolation to re- 
flect on the loss we suffer when the kind, the true, the 
brave, the sweet, are taken from us. This is why Jesus 
said, ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” It is because we mourn what is not wholly 
lost. It is because what is removed from our sight we 
have had in a realm not limited to sight. Denied the 
vision of the eyes, we find new power of finer vision. 
We have the vision of the spirit. Suddenly learning how 
the things that are seen are temporal, we wake to the 
knowledge that the things that were unseen are eternal. 

Nor is the evidence that of lives only which are hidden 
in death. It is open to our own proving. If, certain 
of the good lives departed, we remain uncertain whether 
we also shall live again, let us hasten to make the test 
sure for ourselves. Let us return to our ways with an 
eager purpose to redeem them from evil and to establish 
them in goodness. Since the time is short, let us fill it 
with the eternal things. Let us fix our trust on nothing 
less than godliness, faithfulness, service, brotherly kind- 
ness, and love. Let us make his kingdom come, and God’s 
will done on earth as in heaven. Let us live and walk in 
the power of the spirit, so that, as we leave our earthly 
home, we shall find a home not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens, and become naturalized citizens of the 
kingdom of God. ‘Then not dread, but anticipation, will 
be the herald of death, and we shall enter that peace of 
mind and communion in spirit and fellowship of love which 
are life everlasting. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Che Pulpit. 


Sacrifice and Song. 


" BY JOHN C. PERKINS, D.D. 


And, when the sacrifice began, the song of the Lord began also. — 
2 CHRONICLES, xix. 27. 


At first thought a text like this seems quite remote 
from our present life. It takes us into realms with which 
we are most of us wholly unfamiliar. In their simplest, most 
evident character the words of this text are a description 
of a part of the order of religious administration many 
centuries ago in ancient Israel. Just as we might say 
here in our worship, that after the prayer there follows 
a voluntary and anthem by the choir, so here we read, 
‘“‘When the sacrifice began, then the song of the Lord 
began also.” It isa description of a part of anancient re- 
ligious service. 

But a religious service is no mere mechanical proceed- 
ing. It must be orderly and logical and consistent and 
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systematic. ‘There is a reason why one thing shouid fol- 
low or accompany another in the very nature of the case. 
A religious service is not an invention, but an expression. 
Parts must fit into a common purpose. A public ser- 
vice in its very form is the result of human experience. 
A spiritual necessity is back of religious administration, 
even to the very details of its sequence. It is in fact 
inevitable that one religious emotion shall pass naturally 
into another, and ‘that the forms and symbols of worship 
shall correspond to and properly express those particu- 
lar emotions. That the Lord’s song shall naturally 
accompany the sacrifice is both logically and artistically 
correct. It is true. 

In order to come one step nearer still’ to the suggestions 
of this text, we shall, I think, be compelled to change 
in great part our thought of sacrifice. Sacrifice in most 
our minds carries with it a negative meaning. It implies 
denial, the destruction of something,—the rooting out of a 
cherished plant in the heart, the extermination of some 
long-loved opinion or ideal. We think of death and 
overthrow, the falling to pieces, the shipwreck, of what 
had a very natural and perhaps worthy place in our life. 
Easily surrender what you love, give up without mur- 
mur what you want, strike down whatever appeals to 
you as charming and to be desired, because forsooth it 
may bring you too much joy. And, as joy leads to over- 
confidence or thoughtlessness, tear it out of your life, 
sacrifice it that you may find justification. This I think 
is no uncommon interpretation of sacrifice. But this 
meaning of sacrifice has nothing at all to do with the in- 
terpretation of our text, nothing at all to do with the 
fundamenial religious significance of sacrifice. Sacrifice 
here is in no sense negative, but wholly positive. It 
implies what the worshipper longs to do. 

The word ‘sacrifice’? means naturally to make sacred, 
to magnify, to elevate, to view from a higher plane, to 
bring out into the light; to take the common thing and 
consecrate it; to pour out upon the altar or burn upon 
it the ordinary elements of food and drink, and train the 
imagination to leap up into the thought that these things 
are then the food of the gods. It means to take your 
ambition and display it upon God’s altar so that then it 
shall be divine. It means to take your love, yourcommon .- 
earthly love, and so expose it in God’s presence that it 
shall be forever after most holy and pure. It means to 
commit your life to the keeping of another, that out of 
that friendship shall arise peace and sympathy and con- 
fidence, and that whole series of similar experiences that 
confirm us in the belief that there is a divinity in the 
world after all; to so commit your love and thought to 
the keeping of God that out of that worship there shall 
spring up faith and hope and trust, and that whole series 
of cognate experiences that make the heart sure that 
‘“‘God’s in his heaven; all’s right with the world.” To 
sacrifice, in the religious sense, does not mean to deprive 
yourself of something. It means to take what you have 
at hand and make it holy, to devote your powers to 
God’s work of goodness, to set forth your desires as right- 
eous desires, and to consecrate all you have and are, yout 
wealth, your abilities, your dreams, to righteousness and 
truth. 

From this point of view the so-called idolatry of the 
ancients is not to be regarded as a sin in itself. This 
idolatry was the best those oft-condemned nations knew 
of religion. Time may make ancient good uncouth. 
But, whatever that ancient good grew into, the fact re- 
mains that it was good while it was ancient. The spirit 
of a true, a real sacrifice was there, when the worship was 
genuine and sincere. The greater part of the hatred of 
idolatry that the Old Testament records arises not be- 
cause Israel was always good and Moab or Edom or 
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Phenicia always bad, but simply because we have 
Israel’s side of the story only, which is not without bigotry 
and injustice, when they criticised their neighbors, in 
which regard most modern criticism is so similar. Idola- 
try isso often merely the name one nation liked to give 
to another nation’s worship. The real problem here, as 
in everything else, is the problem of worship itself. If it 
is evil, it is of course not to be condoned. But, if it is 
good, no matter where found, it is worthy and to be 
tolerated and recognized as such. 

Ancient sacrifice differs in form and method from 
modern sacrifice. But the fundamental truth is the same 
in all. How remote and antiquated their forms are, we 
say! And yet how picturesque! How often modern art 
or modern thought, seeking to express the truths of hu- 
man nature, loves to reproduce the ancient places of sacri- 
fice. In the midst of a city, in the public square, raised 
above the busy traffic that surges and crowds around, to 
see an altar standing in dignity and repose with all its 
mysterious and divine associations! I remember few 
sights more impressive than the ruined market-place in 
Pompeii. Its situation is one of startling beauty. The 
land slopes away to the incomparable Bay of Naples, 
carrying the eye across spaces of blue and wondrous 
water. And in the other direction the vision follows 
the upward rising plain until it reaches the summit of 
Vesuvius, which pours its thick lazy clouds of black into 
the peaceful blue. At the upper side of that market- 
place falling steps still lead one up to the platform of the 
already in great part fallen temple of Jupiter. The 
space is grass-grown, and many a broken piece of carved 
marble lies neglected. The altar is wholly gone. And 
yet the mind so easily and gladly reproduces that temple 
again with its altar restored and its fire burning. For 
here the citizens gathered in the market-place, and upon 
the altar placed the symbols of their devotion. Here 
in a symbol they laid down their patriotism, their per- 
sonal and their public honor, their business integrity, 
their social obligations, their family ideals, and their iceals 
of friendship. And, when the sacrifice began, within the 
heart of all who were wise enough to comprehend it 
began that strange sense of duty and conscience, those 
moments of resolution and devotion, those inspirations 
to honesty and fidelity and truth that mark the proper 
righteous life of men in all ages of the world. This, this is 
the Lord’s song. Who of us can there be who does not 
know the wondrous meaning of that ancient, eternal 
experience, ‘‘When the sacrifice began, the song of 
the Lord began also’’? 

Real worship has never been different from this in all 
ages of the world. It is absolutely the same now. 
We do not build after the same form or method. 
And yet, whatever was true in worship then, is true 
to-day. The church is a public place. Hither citi- 
zens still go up for prayer and dedication. Whatever 
is of common interest or welfare, whatever marks 
the social work or purpose, whatever concerns the com- 
munity or state,—all these varied and universal inter- 
ests find in worship their consecration, One does not 
appeal to any narrow, provincial element when he makes 
appeal for the life of religion in a church. Here is no 
place for halting, tentative opinions and theories. Here 
is not nor should be the occasion of dissensions and 
divisions. This worship to which you come is, if it be 
what it ought to be, the sacrifice, the consecration, the 
devotion of your world’s best service. It is religion, 
indeed. But what is religion? What but life’s conse- 
cration ? 

Have you patriotism? Sacrifice it on the altar of your 
country. Bring it as a holy thing here into the con- 
gregation of all the people. Patriotism is not nor cannot 
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be an isolated thing. It is a universal virtue. Bring it 
where only universal virtues ever are brought as God’s, 
as divine gift, and place it in religious symbols upon the 
shrine of song and word and prayer. . It is then your 
sacrifice. It is your gift. It is something in your heart 
given in devotion to God and your country. And, when 
that sacrifice begins, the Lord’s song begins also. 

Have you charity, have you neighborliness, have you 
generosity? Bring them in the precious knowledge of 
your inmost heart into the presence of God. Lay them 
on his altar. And hear the new song that rises upon the 
quick responding air of your soul. Sacrifice is a call out 
into the largeness and openness of life. An altar at its 
Isolation, provincialism, narrow- 
ness, apartness,—these are not the qualities of religion. 

Here is a life how many such we so often find, and how 
much of our own disposition falls into the same sad error ?— 
here is a life, I say, that is forced nearer and nearer into 
itself because of its inability to respond to other lives 
in sympathy. Here are people who want sympathy, 
but they do not know how to gain it. Ina strange sen- 
sitiveness they would go out to the world, but they are 
kept back by a false value which in their imagination 
they are led to place upon the world and people in it. 
They strive honestly and fail, or think they fail, which, 
for the moment at least, is the same thing. They imagine 
they have done their part simply because they want to, 
albeit ignorantly, and then are offended and hurt because 
the thoughtless world does not discover their thin shell 
of isolation, break through, and rescue them from their 
plight. Christianity is a power that means to seek out 
and save the lost. But how many are self-lost! How 
many compel the world to lose them by a strange un- 
meant retirement which it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover! While in that retirement is a sad tragedy of suf- 
fering and starvation that an over-sensitive spirit has 
brought upon itself by its unplanned, but nonetheless 
real, self-banishment. Sacrifice is the salvation for such 
a soul,—a self-exposure, a leading one’s self out of one’s 
self, or, as we practically put it, an enlightened willing- 
ness to go, at least, half-way into the life of others. That 
which saves the situation is the climbing of God’s great 
altar stairs and placing there the heart’s offering of 
mutual love and freedom. And, when that sacrifice 
begins, the music of a new song thrills through the 
soul. 

And, then again, from the diametrically opposite pole 
of life there is the great need of the same sacrifice. There 
are people who love their isolation and are lost in its sin. 
They hear the cry for sympathy and shut their ears to it. 
They see the occasions of love and kindness and shut 
juickly their eyes against them. There are persons who 
gladly cultivate class distinctions, and place their altars 
in some hidden spot where the sacrifice and the song alike 
are distorted, perverted, and a discord. Some persons 
in society are self-centred and see others only through 
the darkened lenses of pride and scorn. Some persons 
are so educated that in their cruelty they invent a cul- 
tured class which one ray of real enlightenment would 
dissolve in a moment, but which not seldom lasts on in a 
false imagination as if it were indeed real. Self-con- 
centration is a wondrous means of virtue and growth. 
But, when such concentration means a forgetfulness that 
a beating, throbbing world of life is all about, with needs 
to be recognized and met, the virtue turns to pale shadows, 
and the growth is the thick growth of a jungle. 

Here, again, that which saved the situation is the 
sacrifice,—the discovery of God’s universal altar, and the 
placing there of all ambition, hope, pride, confidence, 
that the Surning fire of the altar may make them pure 
and sane, It is the discovery that in all the world there is - 
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but one altar, God’s, and that the light from it shines 
down upon all alike, just as the promise of a mountain’s 
summit reaches out to all pilgrims who climb it, by what- 
ever path they plan their particular ascent. 

Oh, let us bring out our abilities, our labors, our hopes, 
whatever they are, and in our worship behold them, as it 
were, placed on this altar of God, sacrificed, made holy and 
consecrated there, so that then they must serve God’s 

_ purpose in the world! 

The Lord’s song on earth, your song and my song, fol- 
lows only after sacrifice,—so to live that you bring a cheer- 
ful spirit to all your industry and toil, eager to do well the 
tasks that each day suggests; so to live that patience 
marks the paths in which you walk with them you love 
from day to day; where a common welfare gives greater 
inspiration than a selfish gain; where kindness and a 
gentle soul shines out above the sternest labor; where 
the fiercest competition does not kill the heart of him who 
fails or him who wins; where a pride in strength does 
not yield to scorn of weakness; where a fine generosity 
dominates all the natural strife of life and love underlies 
its struggles! These are the notes that make up the 
Lord’s song. And they sound out for any one of us when 
we are ready to take everything we have,—our hopes, 
our fears, our joys, our thoughts, our deeds,—and con- 
secrate them to the service of truth, of God, of men. Oh, 
let us make the trial and learn the music of that song! 


Geod News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Carnegie Institution. 


The fifth Year Book of the Carnegie Institution is 
just now published,—a volume of two hundred and sixty- 
six pages, of curious interest. It is, however, one of 
those unfortunate books of which the Government pub- 
lishes a good many, which are never, by any accident, 
noticed in what are called the literary journals or by the 
professional critics. 

I may say in parenthesis that, when the very curious 
publication was made in England of a few words of Jesus 
Christ, which, as was supposed, had been found in a 
rubbish heap in Egypt, I happened, by good fortune, to 
receive the first copy of the official edition, published by 
the Exploration Society. I ventured to offer a modest 
account of the new treasure to a leading literary journal, 
but I was told that it could not be printed because the 
discoverer had not sent a copy of his publication for no- 
tice to their office. I have felt ever since that it was 
fortunate that the Sermon on the Mount was not limited 
in its circulation by a similar hard-and-fast rule. 

In the case of all publications by the United States 
government there exists one unfortunate fundamental 
fact; namely, that it is nobody’s business to advertise 
or to circulate them. Nobody makes any money by 
their circulation. Of this the first consequence is that 
the ‘‘average reader,’’ who has more to average read 
than he can manage, does not so much as know that such 
documents exist. In the present case I propose to en- 
lighten him, if he happen to belong to that superior 
class of average readers who consult our department of 
‘‘Good News.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, with that solid common sense 
which has distinguished his distribution of money, ob- 
served that ‘‘Research,’”’ or the original and new exam- 
ination of nature, history, art, or social order, may have 
no immediate reward or stimulus. He, therefore, laid 
aside a large sumof money,-theinterest of which should 
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be devoted to the proper remuneration of persons who 
were conducting such researches as seemed not to be 
remunerated on the Adam Smith or other selfish prin- 
ciples. Under the name of the ‘‘Carnegie Institution,” a 
board of trustees was incorporated by Congress; and this 
board now administers this great fund. 

This means that in the last year this board expended 
$475,000 in paying different experts, who were conduct- 
ing original research. It also expended $63,000 as an 
investment in a site for a building. It expended $42,000 
in publication, and for the expense of administration 
$42,000. The board of trustees is made up of twenty-two 
of our most distinguished scholars and men of affairs. 
It assists investigation, it appoints committees to direct 
special lines of research, it publishes documents, it con- 
ducts lectures, and it may purchase and construct build- 
ings. 

This board of trustees appointed Dr. Gilman for its 
first president, and he was succeeded by Robert S. Wood- 
ward, who is the president now. He has now presented 
in print the annual reports of the different gentlemen 
and ladies who have been at work in the past year at the 
appointment of the institute. This means that eighty- 
nine competent experts present briefs of their reports. 
The average reader, even, can guess how curious and 
interesting are such glimpses—shall we say prophecies ?— 
of the discoveries, inventions, or achievements of the 
future. 

Of some of these eighty-nine reports the poor ‘‘average 
reader’? would not even understand the names. Only 
the advanced reader or expert would know what the 
report is about. 

But there are subjects as to which curiosity is already 
excited. I may name Luther Burbank’s botanical in- 
vestigations. Mr. Brigham’s work in the Hawaiian Is- 
land, the American Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
and at Rome, Mr. George E. Hale’s researches in astron- 
omy, Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s views of economics and 
sociology, and Mr. Robert W. Wood’s work in physics. 
The papers on the San Francisco earthquake will attract 
especial attention at this time. 

Of subjects in which the ‘‘average reader’? may not 
take so much interest, such as Zygospore germinations in 
the Mucorinee, and the morphology of the Madrepora 
are two illustrations. 

But, gentle reader, because you and I know nothing 
of the Mucorinee, we do know and we growl a little if 
the bread some day is mouldy. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life, 


Stars, like Christians, utter their silent voices to all 
lands and their speechless words to the ends of the world. 
Christians are called to be like stars, luminous, steadfast, 
majestic, attentive —Christina G. Rossettt. 


& 


We can all be servants of God wherever our lot is cast. 
But he gives us different sorts of work according as he 
fits us for it. When duty is clear, to put one’s self ques- 
tions about it is to suffer defeat —Vector Hugo. 


& 


Peace and submission are the essentials. . . . The moral 
being may moralize his sufferings by using natural facts 
for his own inner education. What he cannot change 
he calls the will of God, and to will what God wills brings 
him peace,—Amiel’s Journal. 
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The Dreadnought. 


FIVE POINTS OF VIEW. 


BY WILLIAM RESTELLE. 


The Dreadnought lay in Portsmouth Har- 
bor. From the pier a good view was to be 
had of that monster of destruction, and 
thither came an admiral, a statesman, a 
philosopher, a sociologist, and a Christian. 

“A magnificent ship,” said the admiral. 
“The largest of her kind in the world. © See 
how peacefully she rests in the water: yet 
let not an enemy disturb her repose, for 
into his side she can pour three tons of lead 
a second! She is called the Dreadnought, 
and an appropriate name it is. Her twelve- 
inch guns, her five submerged torpedo 
tubes, her speed which surpasses that of 
the fastest rival by three knots an hour, 
make her a creature to be feared, and her 
coat of armor, eleven inches thick, leaves 
her to fear nothing. A magnificent ship, 
I say. No more magnificent ship afloat! 
She is Britain’s pride, typical of Britain’s 
power, and from her masthead shall long 
float the flag of the Mistress of the Seas.” 

“Truly a magnificent ship,” said the 
philosopher. ‘‘A wonderful exhibition of 
human genius! What mighty things puny 
man can do! How cleverly does he harness 
the forces of nature to his chariot and mould 
matter to serve his needs. Consider the 
mechanism of those death-dealing guns, of 
the little torpedos, of the turbines which 
make her cleave the water at twenty-one 
knots an hour. Consider her size, her power, 
her manipulation by some half dozen hands, 
and the divinity of man discloses itself 
to you—and his devilishness. Ah, his 
devilishness! There is no other word for 
it! That man should turn the powers he 
possesses against himself, that he should 
seek his own destruction in his own crea- 
tions, is diabolical, Kronos devoured his 
own children, but man’s children devour 
him!” 

‘A really magnificent ship,’ remarked the 
statesman, “‘typical of the wealth and enter- 
prise of this people. Yet what an ad- 
mixture of good and evil! Necessary it is 
to defend our commerce from the piratical, 
our shores from the invader, our honor from 
the malignant. A good thing, too, in that 
it deepens the sense of nationality. Yet 
what an exhaustion of the national wealth, 
what a drain upon the public treasury! 
And how are the people repaid? With more 
food, better houses, finer clothing, deeper 
culture, additional liberty? There is irony 
in the suggestion! Militarism breeds poverty 
and discontent, perverts the national mind, 
subverts civilian institutions, and tramples 
ruthlessly upon the democracy. A great 
evil, it is true; but, then, a necessary one, 
to which the country must for some time 
continue to submit.” 

“A magnificent toy,” commented the 
sociologist, “‘but a costly one. A million, 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling! 
Staggering extragavance that for a people 
who are ill-clad, ill-housed, and ill-taught! 
And criminal, for war destroys the bravest 
and best of mankind. What might not that 
sum accomplish if it were devoted to the 
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eradication of poverty and disease and ig- 
norance and crime, to the welfare of the 
people instead of to their spoliation, to their 
salvation instead of to their damnation.” 

‘A creation of the Devil!’’ observed the 
Christian,—‘‘evidence of the innate de- 
pravity of men! What a lie yonder ship 
gives to the pretensions of the Western world 
to be civilized and Christian! Is our religion 
merely a veneer after all, a raiment to cover 
our real deformities! Instead of fortifying 
ourselves in the good will of foreign peoples, 
we challenge their enmity. Instead of try- 
ing to overcome hatred with love, we in- 
timidate it with armaments. Instead of 
turning the other cheek, we slap both those 
of the offender. But the Prince of Peace 
still lives, and his kingdom will yet be estab- 
lished on earth.” 

Toronto, CANADA. 


The Pronunciation of a Common 
Substantive. 


Boston seems to be considered the home 
of Unitarianism, and also we often hear 
it spoken of, half in jest and half in earnest, 
as the home of culture. Cannot our Boston 
Unitarian paper, therefore, help its readers 
to avoid a very common form of inelegant 
pronunciation when they are speaking in 
the pulpit or at public meetings? 

I refer to the manner of pronouncing the 
word address, when used as a substantive, 
which we very often hear uttered with a 
very decided accent on the first syllable, 
and this custom seems to be increasing. 

Let us consider whether I have a right to 
speak of this pronunciation as inelegant. 
I was talking of it one day to a lady of the 
very highest social position, who belongs 
to two different families whose names are 
known in the world’s literature. The opinion 
ought, therefore, to have some weight in 
a question of refined pronunciation and good 
form. Without even discussing the proper 
accent of the word address, as if it were not 
worth considering, she answered, “I am 
very much afraid that our public schools 
are to blame for it,” referring, of course, to 
the accent on the first syllable. 

Since this conversation I have again heard 
more than once this accusation against our 
public schools, of which we are so justly 
proud, but which in this case are said to be 
teaching a form of pronunciation which is 
in defiance of the best dictionaries. It seems 
that their scholars are being taught that 
this word must have a different accent ac- 
cording as it is used as a verb or a substantive, 
as is the case of many other similar words, 
such as digest, abstract, annex, affix, and 
others, If, however, we make this rule 
a general one, what shall we do with words 
like the following? By searching in a 
dictionary for those words, which are used 
both as verbs and nouns, we find, without 
going beyond the first letter of the alphabet, 
seventeen more words which are used with- 
out a change of accent. The words that I 
have found are assault, arrest, amount, 
approach, accord, advance, adventure, affront, 
alarm, appeal, array, assay, assent, at- 
tempt, attire, avail, and award. Who ever 
tries to accent these seventeen words 
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on the first syllable? and why should we 
therefore suppose that the word address is 
different from them? On consulting a num- 
ber of dictionaries, I find, on the contrary, 
that no change of accent is marked for that 
word any more than for the others. It is 
simply mentioned as a substantive and a 
verb, with the accent marked on the last 
syllable for both, as any one can see who 
will look at the word in as many dictionaries 
as they can find at a library. The ones that 
I myself have consulted are as follows, 
the Century, Funk and Wagnalls, Webster, 
Stormonth, and Nuttall. 

Though this subject is not a religious one, 
I trust that the Register will be willing to 
bring it to the attention of its Unitarian 
readers, in order that they may use the most 
refined English when they speak at our relig- 
ious or semi-religious meetings connected with 
our churches; for it is at these that our ears 
are very often offended by hearing people’s 
addresses asked for, or given, and the ad- 
dresses referred to that have been made. 
At a meeting of a Women’s Alliance of one 
of our churches, I remember several years 
ago hearing a lady use this mistaken accent 
six times in one short paper, which de- 
scribed another meeting which she had at- 
tended. AN ALLIANCE MEMBER. 


On Beginning Again. 


It has been the complaint of pessimism 
in every age that life, after its earlier years, 
has nothing new to offer. ‘A little while is 
enough to view the world in,’’ says Marcus 
Aurelius, “for things are repeated and come 
over again apace. It signifies not a farthing 
whether a man stands gazing here a hundred 
or a hundred thousand years, for all he gets 
by it is to see the same sights so much the 
oftener.’”” Schopenhauer, in bitterer mood, 
likens the mature man to a spectator at a 
country fair who sees the same performance 
twice over. The show at first was tolerable, 
but it will not bear repetition. Napoleon 
declared that he had exhausted life at 
twenty-nine. ‘“‘Glory itself is insipid. At 
twenty-nine years of age I have exhausted 
everything. It only remains to me to be- 
come a thorough egoist.”’ 

No one of these men was superficial; but 
the view they express here is surely super- 
ficial, unless we say that it is morbid. We 
are reminded of Plato’s word, ‘‘He who is 
of a calm and happy nature will hardly feel 
the pressure of age, but he who is of an 
opposite disposition will find youth and age 
equally a burden.” As to repetition, there 
are no real repetitions. We never, as the 
ancients said, look on the same river twice. 
If the outside world remained the same, we 
do not. We are remade every morning. 
When one thinks of it, it isa wonder we grow 
old at all. It is of design surely, not of 
necessity; for the nature that feeds us is 
full of renewals and of everlastingness. 
Every day there come to us fresh air, new 
blood, new tissue, woven these out of ele- 
ments that were there from eternity. But 
incessantly out of this old the new shape is 
framed of body and mind. Our personality 
obtains each day some fresh touch. 

The world, we say, is full of new begin- 
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nings. Said Richter in his deep way, ‘“‘A 
new universe is created every time a child is 
born.”” We each of us begin life as though 
the thing had never been done before. We 
regard our experience as entirely unique. It 
is the task of literature to teach us how this 
same fresh wonder that we feel burned in 
human hearts thousands of years ago. And 
yet, as we read, we discover that their ex- 
perience was not precisely ours. The charm 
of life is in the new increment it ceaselessly 
offers. This is true of the world as well as 
of ourselves. No one age is ever repeated. 
Each generation has its problem, different 
from all the rest. And it is wonderful the 
way in which Nature prepares her readjust- 
ments. She carries us forward ever on our 
unknown journey, but by such cautious steps! 
Bishop Creighton, in one of his historical 
studies, acutely remarks: ‘‘We sometimes 
speak as though nothing ever happens save 
what is formally discussed and voted upon. 
The most important changes are those 
which are wunperceived and unrecognized 
until they have been accomiplished.’’ Nature 
engineers her moral and religious revolutions 
by years of preparatory work in the human 
subconsciousness. When the explosion 
comes, men discover that their minds have 
been mysteriously prepared for it. How im- 
possible seemed the transition in the same 
minds from paganism to Christianity or 
from Catholicism to Protestantism! Yet 
the movement was accomplished, and with- 
out any real breach of the world’s equi- 
librium. To-day we are in the throes of a 
transition not less vast. Civilization is 
losing one phase of religious thought without 
apparently being in sight of its successor. 
Says Renan of France’ ‘‘We are living on 
the shadow of a shade. On what will men 
live after us?” 

We do not think they will live on a shade 
or on the shadow of one. Men, churches, 
may be alarmed at the change that is coming, 
but Nature is not. She knows her end and 
her way to it. When religion seems retreat- 
ing or dying, iet us not be deceived. In the 
spiritual sphere, as in those lower down, there 
are slumbers, apparent lethargies, which to 
the uninitiated may spell weakness and ap- 
proaching end. Nothing is further from 
the truth. It is when the conscious sleeps 
that the sub-conscious is doing its hardest 
work. Nature, when all seems dead, is 
under the surface, busy preparing her next 
transformation. Man lives ever by his 
“Vea,” not by his ‘“Nay.”’ ‘The fruit of this 
age’s travail will be religion’s rebirth. Be- 
cause all Nature’s strivings are strivings 
upward, because all her beginnings are im- 
provements, the religious new beginning 
that we discern on the horizon will have 
higher things in it than men have yet seen. 
Not that the divine was not there fully in 
the old. ‘The difference lies not on that side. 
It is on our side, in the clearer perception of 
what is the divine and what is the human, 
in the setting free of the spiritual forces 
from their wrappings of ignorance and 
superstition, in the full acceptance of every 
ascertained truth as a part of revelation, in 
the wedding of highest intellect to highest 
soul, “Will it never come,” sighed Lessing 
in his time, “that age of light and purity of 
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heart? Never? Let me not entertain the 
doubt. Surely there will some day be re- 
vealed that eternal gospel promised in the 
New Testament.” Yes, the eternal gospel 
will come to its own in its own time. 

Nothing is more striking, on a survey of 
life, than the irresistible but all-beneficent 
compulsions by which Nature urges us to 
our new beginnings. She will never allow 
us to rest on any position or any achievement, 
however great they may be. The statesman 
who made last night his finest speech, com- 
pleting his greatest piece of legislation, is 
this morning planning his next campaign. 
He finds his happiness in that look forward, 
not in the thing done. Put a man in a 
palace, endow him with millions, and stop 
him at that, barring further action, and he 
will be miserable. In Nature’s arrangement 
all we have achieved is only a jumping-off 
point for the something more. Each morning 
is life’s summons to us for a fresh start. 
The rule holds, whatever our yesterday may 
have been. It is by means of it that we 
survive our greatest calamities. There are 
blows so heavy that, when they fall, there 
seems no possible recovery. The delight of 
our eyes is taken from us, and our whole 
being is at a stand. Nothing, we say, will 
stanch the bleeding at the heart. A business 
catastrophe comes which annihilates our 
prospect. How hopeless! But hope comes. 
We feel again behind us Nature’s mighty, 
sweet compulsion. We answer her “‘must,”’ 
and begin again, and find in the beginning 
once more the flavor of life. 

And it is here she teaches us. Her lesson 
is of an eternal optimism, rooted in the heart 
of things. Nzl desperandum is twined into 
the woof of the world. Did we fail so miser- 
ably yesterday? Did our temper break off 
short? Did our best resolution collapse in 
the strain? What then? Are we, with the 
irony of despair, considering ourselves ab- 
solved from further effort? Is yesterday, 
then, to tyrannize over our to-day? No. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. Here, in 
this new morning of God, we begin again. 

It is along this line and for these endeavors 
that Nature accumulates all her re-enforce- 
ments. She is a believer in conversions, in 
new life constructions. Her innermost, di- 
vinest secret welled to the surface in the New 
Testament doctrine that men covld be born 
again. How shall we call any man bad, 
“totally depraved,”’ when all the goodness of 
the universe is within reach, waiting to pour 
itself into him? The new fatalism, preached 
by Bichat and his school, that the moral 
character is unchangeable because it de- 
pends on the organic structure and functions, 
is not deep enough for the facts. Before we 
talk of organic structures we need to know all 
Physi- 
ologists might have studied the organic 
structure of an Augustine or a Methodist 
John Nelson before their conversion with all 
their instruments and found no data on which 
to predict the change that was coming. 
But the change did come, as it has come to 
multitudes beside. You cannot tell what is 
possible to a man by looking inside him. 
For that, in this universe of God, you have 
to know what is outside him as well. 

It is this New Testament faith in the pos- 
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sibilities of humanity” that we are uow by 
slow, all too slow, degrees admitting into our 
theory of criminal legislation and treatment. 
We have been for ages busy manufacturing 
criminals and are now asking ourselves 
whether it were not time to reyerse the 
process? We know, for instance, with all 
the certainty of science, that the boyhood 
and girlhood of the slums, which, left to 
itself, becomes the raw material of crime, 
can by a new environment be turned into 
honest citizenship. But how much are we 
doing to convert this knowledge into practice? 
Something, thank God! but not enough. 
At the other end, at the finished-product end, 
we are doing, alas! almost nothing at all. 
Too true is that indictment which poor Oscar 
Wilde, who knew this theme as none of us 
does, brings here against society: ‘‘When 
the man’s punishment is over, society leaves 
him to himself; that is to say, it abandons 
him at the very moment when its highest 
duty toward him begins.’ Is not society’s 
crime in this at least equal in gravity to that 
of the man himself? We shall not have put 
ourselves straight here, nor be in a condition 
to lift up our heads before heaven, till we 
have provided for every criminal, for every 
defeated soul, that is the means and the 
environment for a new beginning. 

We need all of us to educate ourselves in 
the art of beginning again. It is fine to 
read of Cato learning Greek at seventy. 
Who of us, of whatever age, considers his 
schooling finished? Let a man call himself 
old when he has shut himself off from new 
ideas, from new ventures. ‘There are thou- 
sands of people miserable to-day because 
they have not the courage or the wit to begin 
again. [hey are in a false position, straining 
at all costs to keep up appearances, knowing, 
nevertheless, with a sickening certainty that 
the thing cannot go on. It is like a man 
with a toothache, who endures his agony 
because he is afraid of the wrench of extrac- 
tion. What is it? A thousand-a-year ap- 
pearance with five hundred a vear to back it! 
And yet, my friend, what life there is to be 
had with less than your five hundred! Old 
seventeenth-century Traherne on bis £10 a 
year, going in leather clothes and feeding on 
bread and water, and declaring that “‘through 
His blessing I live a free, kingly life, as if the 
world were turned again into Eden,’’ has 
surely a lesson here for most of us! 

From the same want of courage a man 
holds on to a position long after all the in- 
dications have begun to point away from it. 
With dull pain at the heart our honest pul- 
piteer sees extending Sunday by Sunday 
the unoccupied area fronting his rostrum. 
Church finance languishes, everything lan- 
guishes except discontent, which noisomely 
grows and flourishes. Is this man finished, 
then, and his work? Let him not think thus 
meanly of himself. The world is wide and 
has its place for him. Let him up and seek 
it. Smaller it may be than this where he is, 
and less known, but one where he shall taste 
suecess instead of failure and gladness in 
place of despair. 

Sometimes the new beginning is not a new 
place, but a new method. A man goes on 
working his surface faculties without touching 
his real secret of power. Chalmers was a 
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failure at the beginning of his ministry. 
The deeper men, many of them, flounder 
long before they find themselves. And often 
the failure is so pitifully unnecessary. A 
single silly habit, a curable defect, a moral 
slackuess that a higher life would sweep aside, 
are, with scores of men, the bar between them 
and a true success. Stay never your seeking 
till you have found your fulness of life. 
Sursum corda! Nature means well with 
us all. More. Her incessant push forward, 
her determination to get the best out of us, 
show not only a present beneficence, but a 
larger design. She has vaster beginnings 
than we have yet imagined. From her top- 
most height comes the message to which all 
her hints converge, “I will show you greater 
things than these.”—The Christian World. 


Service or Selfishness, Which? 


Our generation is witnessing a renaissance 
of the spirit of service. We need to recog- 
nize. this fact lest we become gloomily pessi- 
mistic because of the greed and self-seeking 
which are such large factors in modern so- 
ciety. The newspapers bring us daily ac- 
counts of graft and dishonesty. In govern- 
mental and municipal affairs men are to be 
found who seem to have no purpose in life 
save to gratify their own ambitions or appe- 
tites. Officials violate their oaths of office, 
trusted employees become embezzlers, in- 
trigue, trickery, and rascality are found in 
every department of public and private 
life. It is quite possible so to fill the vision 
with all this as to shut out that which is 
good and unselfish. But we shall be untrue 
to facts if we fail to take into account the 
growth in unselfish devotion to the public 
welfare. If there are horrible examples of 
the utter disregard of the interests of others, 
there are also encouraging instances of self- 
forgetful ministry to the best life of the 
people. Wherever men devote themselves 
to plundering, others give themselves to 
the task of bringing punishment upon the 
wrong-doers. Wherever one is debauching 
our political life, there one will find another 
devoting his best energies to the task of puri- 
fication. Do some spend their lives in min- 
istering to their own selfishness, in heap- 
ing up wealth regardless of the means em- 
ployed or the injury done to others? Over 
against these stands a noble body of men 
which finds life by losing it, which gives 
years and the fulness of powers to helpful- 
ness.— Standard, 


Balloon Balance. 


It is while discharging ballast to enter 
the higher altitudes that you get your first 
idea of the hair-trigger balance of the giant 
contrivance keeping you afloat. Your pilot 
takes a small wooden scoop no larger than an 
ordinary-sized soup ladle, digs into one of 
the sand bags, and scatters a single ‘“‘shovel- 
ful” overboard. Up darts your balloon,— 
100, 200, 300 feet. An _ ordinary-sized 
bottle of beer spilled overboard lightens the 
balloon enough to send it up 250 feet; and, if 
you happen to be over a vacant field where 
you can drop the bottle itself without risk 
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of killing any one, the release of this weight 
will send you up another 300 feet. So 
delicately poised is your balloon, once it has 
struck its balance, that you could push it up 
or pull it down from 300 to 400 feet with 
strength equal to that of your little finger. 

When a mere cloud passes between you and 
the sun, causing instant contraction of the 
gas in the balloon, the envelope becomes 
baggy and flaccid at once, and you begin to 
fall, sometimes at the rate of a thousand 
feet a minute, although you have no warning 
of this other than the statoscope and no sen- 
sation except the thrill as you see the alarm- 
ing rapidity with which the earth comes 
nearer you. Three or four scoopfuls of sand 
may be necessary to sacrifice before you again 
strike your balance, and the next moment 
the sun darts from behind the cloud, warms 
the balloon, and the envelope tautens almost 
with a bang, and you go kiting upward 
under your lightened load until you are 
obliged to open the escape valve to let out 
gas to prevent going up above your original 
level. Then it is that you begin to under- 
stand why the bugbear of the aeronaut is 
alternate cloud and sunshine, why he prefers 
sailing during the night, and why, if he does 
sail throughout a day, he mounts high above 
the clouds in continuous sunshine where the 
volume of gas in the balloon remains con 
stant.—A. W. Rolker, in the American 
Magazine. 


Literature. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE AND OF HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. By W. J. Jupp. London: 
Philip Green, 1906. 2s. mnet.—This  vol- 
ume is thin, and the publisher’s part has been 
too economically done, so it is likely to be 
discounted in advance for the cheapness of 
its appearance and the trifle that it costs. 
Whoever reads into it, however, will feel 
somewhat as the lady who had been intro- 
duced to Emerson while doing some work 
out of doors, and so rather unkempt in his 
attire. She went her way reflecting, ‘“How 
wisdom adorns poor clothes!’ The author 
has four qualifications for the task he here 
sets himself: he has read widely and deeply, 
he has insight, he has sensibility, he has 
clear and graceful utterance. It may not 
do to say he has opened a new vein of 
thought, yet to multitudes of readers he 
here offers practically a new book. His real 
theme is not the religion of nature on which 
we have books enough, nor yet the religion 
of human experience, of treatments of which 
our libraries are full, but the meeting and 
commingling of the two. ‘The word ‘re- 
ligion,’”’ he tells us, ‘‘may be said to relate 
itself more closely to the inner and spiritual 
experiences of mankind, and the word ‘nat- 
ure’ to that which is external and visible. 
But these two realms cannot be dissevered 
or thought of as independent one of another. 
The seen and the unseen, the material and 
the spiritual, are different aspects of the one 
reality of the living universe.” And this 
passage, met on the first page, yields fair 
announcement of the enterprise he enters 
upon. Of his successive chapters we can 
attempt no account, If many of his topics 
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are familiar, he treats them with a freshness 
of first-hand dealing. ‘Though he explores 
deeply, he is never obscure, and often his 
sentences take on a prophetic glow. He 
draws from many sources, he quotes freely. 
We thank him for his quotations, also for 
other quotations, not a few, which his own 
language yields us. 


Tue Pricrim’s Hospice. A Little Book 
on the Holy Communion. By Rev. David 
Smith, M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.25.—This is a book of gentle 
meditation—the old eighteenth-century word - 
‘‘pensive”” might appropriately be used 
about it—upon some of Jesus’ sayings and 
doings just before his death. It is not dis- 
paragement to say that, of course, nothing 
in it is so good as the quotation from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress which prefaces it; but 
then, whatever could be so good, and we 
are grateful to any one who quotes it: ‘The 
Pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, 
whose window opened toward the sunrising. 
The name of the chamber was Peace.” Mr. 
Smith might well have added the words 
which follow: ‘“‘Where he slept till break of 
day, and then he awoke and sang.” Every- 
thing is treated as allegorical. ‘‘The Hos- 
pice, by the way, is the Church, and the Feast 
for the refreshment of the weary pilgrims is 
the Lord’s Table and the Holy Supper.” In 
this line of suggestion Mr. Smith has some 
really helpful things to say about the Pass- 
over feast and the events connected with it. 
Thus the washing of the disciples’ feet was a 
parable acted by Jesus ‘‘after the histrionic 
manner of the prophets. It was as if he 
said: ‘Would you be initiated into the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven? ‘That king- 
dom’s law is service, and its spirit love. If 
you would enter it, you must be cleansed 
from self-seeking and worldly-mindedness. 
Presume not to enter with unwashed feet.’”’ 
The final chapter, ‘‘The Paths of Righteous- 
ness,’ reminds us of the popular ‘‘Story of the 
Syrian Guest,” which explains the Twenty- 
third Psalm—some of whose verses, particu- 
larly that about the “‘table in the presence 
of mine enemies,’ are so puzzling—in the 
terms of pastoral life. Though the tone of 
the book is decidedly “orthodox,” it has, 
we are glad to say, much that belongs to a 
more universal religion. 


THe EVOLUTION OF A GREAT LITERATURE. 
By Newton Mann. Revised edition, with 
notes. Boston: James H. West Company, 
1906. pp. xiv, 409. $1.50 net.—The fa- 
vorable reception given to Mr. Mann’s book 
is indicated by the speedy demands for a 
second edition. The new issue is substan- 
tially identical with the first, and the com- 
mendation of the jatter expressed in the 
Christian Register (Dec. 7, 1905) may be 
repeated for the present volume. The 
author still holds to Van Manen’s theory of 
the Epistles, and, in a note (p. 375 f.), ap- 
pears to accept Winckler’s view that many 
of the references to Egypt (Mizraim) in the 
Old Testament are to be understood of a 
North Arabian Mizrim, and that Ethiopia 
(Kush) sometimes stands for an Arabian 
Kus. Winckler’s conclusion, that the Is- 
raelites were never in Egypt, is highly im- 
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probable; and his recent attempt to explain 
the patriarchs as Babylonian deities has 
greatly diminished his credit as a critic. 
Both he and Van Manen must be regarded 
as extremists; and I am unable to accept 
the conclusions of my friend, Prof. W B. 
Smith, in his very interesting book Der 
vorchristliche Jesus (p. 371). CHa: 


Magazines. 


Good Housekeeping for February is a prac- 
tical and interesting number. Apropos of the 
National Convention of Arts and Crafts Work- 
ers in Boston, Alvan F. Sanborn writes of 
“Leaders in American Arts and Crafts.’”’ Jo- 
seph Henry Adams contributes an article 
on Mushrooms, with fascinating illustrations. 
Carolyn Wells, in the ‘‘My New York” series, 
gives complete instructions for shopping to the 
best advantage in the metropolis, based on 
her own extensive experience. Many of the 
hints are of value to shoppers everywhere. 
A personal investigation of family bakeries 
has been made by Elizabeth Westwood, 
who goes into the subject very fully. ‘Re- 
citing to Music, a Home Entertainment,” is 
described by Gustav Kobbé, with the 
aid of music and photographs. There are 
“Connubial Valentines,” an amusing true 
story by Mary Mortimer Maxwell, a sparkling 
paper by Louise Beecher Chancellor on ‘“The 
Cost of Rearing Babies,” a fine layout of 
Cookery and Discoveries, and many good 
things besides. 


Following the example of President Roose- 
velt, who gave publicity to his views on child 
labor reform in the January number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge has sought the same medium 
and explains his national child labor bill to 
the American people. Inthe February num- 
ber Senator Beveridge convincingly presents 
the need of a national child labor law, and 
incidentally gives his view of the important 
question of States’ rights. In the same 
number of the magazine is an editorial by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, on club women 
and what they should do for their country’s 
benefit. Gertrude Atherton also writes of 
the club question in an article entitled ‘The 
Club Man and the Club Woman,” and Eliza- 
beth Duer contributes an article on “‘The 
Millionaire Women of Yesterday and To- 
day,” in which she compares the modern 
woman of wealth with her rich sister of 
decades past. The fiction in this number 
includes stories by Myra Kelly, Clara Morris, 


Holman F. Day, Francis Lynde, and serials’ 


by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Jean Web- 
ster. 


Fiction aside, the February Century de- 
votes most of its pages to Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and Longfellow interests, with pleas- 
ant reminiscences of “The Washington- 
Craigie-Longfellow House,”—one of the most 
interesting of American homes,—by Francis 
LeBaron; Prof. W. M. Sloane’s memories 
of an interview with Von Moltke, in which 
the famous field marshal paid glowing 
tribute to Washington’s strategy; Bishop 
Potter’s interesting description of ‘The 
Graves of Three Washingtons’; and “A 
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French Officer with Washington and Rocham- 
beau,” extracts from unusual sketches 
and papers kept by an aide to Count Ro- 
chambeau while in this country during the 
war for independence. All of these papers 
are illustrated. Not to be passed by are 
Gen. A. W. Greely’s authoritative account 
of ‘‘Amundsen’s Expedition and the North- 
west Passage’; John Graham Brooks’s dis- 
cussion of “‘The Human Side of Immigra- 
tion,” for which he urges increasing atten- 
tion and ‘“‘the utmost practical weight con- 
sistent with safeguarding interests within 
national bounds’; and Wardon Allan Cur- 
tis’s accounts of race types in Wisconsin, 
with pictures by Guipon, 


The current number of the Nineteenth 
Century opens with an article on “The Edu- 
cation Bill of 1906, and the Future of Pop- 
ular Education,” by the Right Honorable 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. He studies the 
bill in detail, summing up what it would 
have done before considering what is the 
best course of action for the liberal party in 
the future. The experience of the session 
has not been entirely wasted, but he thinks 
that liberals may fairly expect that Par- 
liamentary aid shall be so granted as to give 
effect to the policy affirmed by an over- 
whelming majority of the House. Alfred 
Naquet, writing under the title, ““Entente— 
English or German,” examines the Anglo- 
French entente from the strict point of 
view of French interests. He holds that an 
Anglo-French alliance is the most advan- 
tageous condition for the development and 
progress of humanity. Impressions and in- 
formation touching the present religious 
crisis in France are given by Wilfrid Ward 
under the title, ‘““The Pope and France.’ 
French Catholics, as a body, are convinced 
that what is going on is not legislation with 
a view to the ultimate liberalism of the 
Church designed to purge Catholicism of 
political ailments, but, in the minds of its 
chief promoters, is part of a campaign 
against Christianity itself. To exhibit this 
view as the key to understand the present 
attitude of the Vatican is the main object 
of his article. One of the most interesting 
essays is that on ‘The Curse of Machinery,” 
by Reginald Newton Weeks, and another, 
“Giotto in Modern Life,” is by Basil de 
Selincourt. These are only a few of the 
seventeen essays put into this well-filled 
quarterly, each of which deserves mention. 


The leading article in Putnam’s Monthly 


|for February will be a paper on Longfellow, 


by Francis Gribble, apropos of the centenary 
of the poet’s birth which falls on February 
Mr. Gribble’s paper is followed by a 
fully illustrated article on “Longfellow: the 
Poet of Places,’’ by Mary C. Crawford. The 
most famous of American humorists before 
Mark Twain was Charles F. Browne (‘‘Arte- 
mus Ward”), who died in England some 
forty years azo in his early thirties, leaving 
behind him a host of friends on both sides 
of the Atlantic. One of the few survivors 
of this host is Mr. Enoch Knight of Cali- 
fornia, who contributes an intimate apprecia- 
tion of his friend and fellow-townsman. 
Mr. Henry Holt, the well-known publisher 
and author, considers at length the criticisms 
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called forth by his Adélantic paper, a year 
ago, on ‘‘The Commercialization of Lit- 
erature.” “Byron and Other Ghosts of 
Piccadilly” is the title of a fully illustrated 
paper, in which appear portraits of Byron, 
Lady Byron, the poet’s only daughter Ada, 
Lord Macaulay, and other famous “‘ghosts.” 
A striking story by a new writer, Don Mar- 
quis of the Atlanta Journal, appears under 
the title, ‘Behind the Curtain.” It is under- 
stood that a book will be made of the ‘“‘Key 
to Ibsen,” by Jennette Lee, the fourth and 
final instalment of which appears now. The 
author of this study holds the chair of 
English Literature in Smith College. Mr. 
H. W. Boynton discusses the Man of Let- 
ters, with incidental reference to the biogra- 
phies of Sir Leslie Stephen, Lafcadio Hearn, 
and others; and Mr. A. I. Coleman writes 
of ‘‘Other Worldliness,” after reading recent 
biographies of Saint Catherine of Siena, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and George Herbert. 


Literary Notes. 


Thomas Whittaker has just published a 
new volume of sermons by Rev. George 
Hodges, D.D., entitled A Year of Grace. 


The recent death of Walter Appleton 
Clark, at the age of thirty-one, removed one 
of the most promising of the younger Ameri- 
can artists. In ten years he had by common 
critical assent won a place among the best of 
American illustrators. Of his most recent 
illustrations of the more decorative kind, the 
pictures for Percy MacKaye’s prose version 
of The Canterbury Tales, the originals are 
now the property of Mr. Dan Hanna, son 
of the late Senator Hanna of Cleveland. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Personal Recollections of Johannes Brahms. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
By the Light of the Soul. By Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Censorship of the Church of Rome. By George 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. $2.50. 
Vol. 3 


A _ Literary History of the English People. 
From the Renaissance to the Civil War. By J 


Jusserand. $3.50 net. 
On the Great American Plateau. By T. Mitchell Prud- 
By Almon Hensley. $1.50 net. 


den. $1.50 net. 

The Heart of a Woman. 

Romance of the Italian Villas. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney. $3 net. , 

The Essentials of ASsthetics. By George Lansing Ray- 
mond, é Fully illustrated. 

Naturalism and Religion. By Dr. Rudolf Otto. 
lated from German. 

Lincolnics. Familiar sayings of Abraham Lincoln. 
lected and edited by Henry Llewellyn Williams. 

From Edgar S. Werner & Co,, New York. 

Werner’s Readings and Recitations, No. 35. Compiledby 
Mrs. Frederick W.Pender. Cloth. 60 cents. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Christian Theologyin Outline. By William Adams Brown, 

$2.50 net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. By anO Old B Boy. 

The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. 

Red Cap Tales. By S.R. Crockett. 

A History of the Inquisition of Spain. 
Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. $2.50 net. 
From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Our Children, By Paul ssi 

The Praise of Hypocrisy. y G. T. Knight, D.D. 

Sermons of a Buddhist ee By Rt. Rev. Soyen 
Shaku, 

From lhling Brothers & Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mary Magdalene. By Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D. 

From George William Browning, Clinton N.Y. 

Easter Song. Lyrics and Ballads of the Joy of Spring- 
time. By Clinton Scollard. 

From British and Foreign Unitarian Ass'n, London, 

Dogma or Doctrine, and Other Essays. 

From Adam and Charles Black, London. 

Who’s Who. An annual biographical dictionary. Fifty- 

ninth year of issue. 


Trans- 


Col- 


Vol. III. By 
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The Bone, 
“Boy Wanted.” 


“Wanted—a Boy.”” How often we 

This quite familiar notice see! 

Wanted—a boy for every kind 

Of task that a busy world can find. 

He is wanted—wanted now and here; 

There are towns to build; there are paths to clear; 
There are seas to sail; there are gulfs to span, 

In the ever-onward march of man. 


Wanted—the world wants boys to-day, 
And it offers them all it has for pay. 
°Twill grant them wealth, position, fame, 
A useful life and an honored name,— 
Boys who will guide the plough and pen; 
Boys who will shape the ways for men; 
Boys who will forward the tasks begun, 
For the world’s great work is never done. 


The world is eager to employ 
Not just one, but every boy, 
Who with a purpose stanch and true 
- Will greet the work he finds to do. 
Honest, faithful, earnest, kind, 
To good awake, to evil blind, 
A heart of gold without alloy— 
Wanted —the world wants such a boy. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Draxie’s “By Love.” 


The first call that Draxie made on the 
day she borrowed the baby—her baby— 
was on Mr. Wilmot Cummings. Mr. Cum- 
mings had come into D. Street to do settle- 
ment work, but Draxie didn’t know this. 
All she knew was that he could answer al- 
most any question that she could ask and 
was just as much interested in things as 
she was herself. This was an unheard-of 
trait in a grown person, and Draxie consid- 
ered it well worth her while to cultivate 
Mr. Cummings’s acquaintance. It was after 
she had made her regular morning call upon 
this young man that she overtook Jacob 
on his way to the grocer’s and so heard about 
the babies. 

“What you going to buy at Jimsie’s?” 
asked Draxie, announcing her presence with 
a bound that nearly took Jacob’s breath away. 

“Milk for the babies,” replied Jacob. 

“Babies! What babies?” 

“Babies to our house,” Jacob spoke as 
if he thought Draxie knew all about them. 

“How many?’ asked Draxie, stopping 
short. 

“Two,” 

“Twin babies?” 

Jacob shook his head. 
he said. 

Draxie turned short round. 
to see ’em,’’? she announced. ‘Have they 
got any hair? How long have you had ’em?” 

“Weeks,” said Jacob, attempting only 
the last question. 

“Weeks?” echoed Draxie, “‘and you never 
told me?” 

“Didn’t think ’bout it: didn’t know you 
cared.” 

“Jacob Littleman! And I’ve wanted a 
live one ever since—forever, and you’ve 
got two and never told me! I’m going 
tight back.” 

Before Jacob had time to make explana- 
tions Draxie was out of hearing, and by the 
time he was well on his way again she was 
inside of Jacob’s house. 


“Don’t know,” 


“Tm going 
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Oh, such wonders as those babies were! 
such little snuggling things, so pink and 
soft—and alive! After gazing upon them 
a whole minute, Draxie lifted adoring eyes 
to Mrs. Littleman. “Did you ever think 
you’d have two?” she asked, her voice ex- 
pressing joyful congratulation. 

Mrs. Littleman shrugged her shoulders. 

The expression of Draxie’s face changed, 
joy gave place to amazement. “Aren’t 
you—-aren’t you glad?” she cried. 

Mrs. Littleman made a despairing gesture. 
“T iss not ’ave much money—-wan, two, 
tree babies, and ’e not work all days.” 

A movement from the bed drew Draxie’s 


attention, ‘Oh, can’t I please take one of 
them up,” she pleaded, “just a weenty 
minute ?” 


“Wait you—wan minute.” Here Mrs. 
Littleman hurried from the room, reappear- 
ing with a bottle of milk. “You tine ’im,”’ 
she said, motioning toward one of the babies, 
at the same time taking up the other. “I 
tak’ dis to Mees Smitt; she mine ’im for me. 
I go—by’m by come back: ’e cry—you give 
’m meelk. W’at you tink—eh?”’ 

“OQ Mrs. Littleman! Oh!’ It was all 
Draxie could say, for her heart was in her 
mouth, Was it possible that she was to 
have one of those mites of things all for her 
very own for a whole hour-—maybe two? 

“You let ’im sleep, an’ w’en ’e cry, you 
feed ’im—see?” 

But Draxie could not any more keep her 
hands off that baby than her eyes. Once 
in her arms, with the feel of his little soft 
face in her neck, and Draxie’s heart was gone 
from her. If only she could have him! If 
she could but take him home and wash him 
and dress him all herself! Aunt Daraxia 
could show her how to make his clothes, 
and she could give him milk from the bottle. 
These thoughts came to Draxie like an in- 
spiration. ‘‘Why shouldn’t she have him?” 
she asked herself. His mother didn’t want 
him, and she had wanted a live baby ever 
since she could remember. 

Draxie, always swift to act, was out of 
the house, baby, bottle of milk, and all, 
bounding across the street. 

“Aunt Draxie, look, it’s mine. Mrs. 
Littleman don’t want it, she’s got another. 
O Aunt Draxie, I’ve wanted one ever since 
I can remember!” 

“Daraxia Dexter!’ Aunt Daraxia sank 
into a chair. ‘‘Will you please tell me what 
you'll be up to next?” 

“Nothing, Aunt Draxie, truly—if you'll 
let me keep him, I—I’ll be grown up, I won’t 
do another thing s’long ’s I live. He can 
sleep with me, and, if you'll give me some 
milk and jus’ show me how to make his 
clothes, ’ll be a lady, Aunt Draxie, I will, 
every minute of my whole life.” 

“Daraxia Dexter, you take that baby back 
to its mother this instant. Why don’t you 
ask for the moon? If you don’t beat my 
time!” 

There wasn’t a shadow of turning in Aunt 
Daraxia’s voice, and there was nothing for 
it but to descend the stairs and—but Draxie’s 
feet wouldn’t take her back to Mrs. Little- 
man’s house—they just wouldn’t. Down 
one street and then another, and then into 
the park went Draxie, and for one blissful 


mings, he’ll tell us z’ac’ly what to do. 
there!” 
all the encouraging things Draxie could 
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half hour all troubles were forgotten in the 
pleasure of feeding the baby. 

Draxie took a long breath when he was 
fast asleep. Her success made it seem 
harder than ever to give him up. “If only 
I could think of some place to keep him,”’ 
she said to herself. “If there was only a 
night nursery same as a day nursery, or a 
Home, or some kind of a place where he 
could stay nights and rainy days.” Just 
here Draxie had an inspiration, and she 
started up so suddenly she woke up the 
baby. 

“There, there,’ cried Draxie, when he 
began to cry, ‘‘we’re going to see Mr. Cum- 
There, 
Draxie quickened her pace, but 


think of didn’t pacify the baby for the loss 
of his nap. Cry he would, and by the time 
they had reached Mr. Cummings’s door he 


was screaming at the top of his lungs 


Draxie didn’t so much as lift her eyes from 
his face when the door was open. 

“I think he’s hungry,’ was her pre- 
cipitous salutation. ‘Do you think you 
could get me some milk?” 

Mr. Cummings was the nicest sort of a 
man to have around when any one was in 
trouble. Not a question did he ask, but 
just said: ‘Sure! Just walk sight in, Miss 
Draxie,” then he was off. It seemed quite 
a while to Draxie before he came back bring- 
ing the milk, but then in a few minutes the 
baby was sound asleep. 

“Isn’t he darling!’ said Draxie, laying 
her cheek lovingly against the little flushed 
face. 

“TI should say so,’ responded Mr. Cum- 
mings heartily, staring straight at Draxie 
and never so much as glancing at the baby. 

“Mr. Cummings,” Draxie looked earnestly 
at her host, “would you like to keep him 
nights for me, and rainy days for—for a 
while?” 

For a moment Draxie thought Mr. Cum- 
mings was going to laugh, but he only smiled 
sympathetically. 

“He won’t cry ’cept when he’s hungry, 
and I’d feel safe with him here.’’ Mr. Cum- 
mings looked impressed. 

“Thank you, Miss Draxie,” he said; then he 
plunged his hands into his pockets. ‘‘Don’t 
you think, though, that it would be rather 
hard on—er—the baby? “I’m not exactly up 
on babies, you know.” 

“You don’t have to be,” declared Draxie. 
“T never had one before in my life.’ 

Mr. Cummings now took his hands out 
of his pockets and sat up straight. ‘Miss 
Draxie,” he said, “if I can be of any service 
to you I shall be delighted. May I ask 
where—er—whose baby it is?” 

It was Draxie’s turn to feel a little un- 
certain. She looked first at the baby, then 
at Mr. Cummings. What if he were to tell 
her to take the baby back to his mother! 
The baby, as if conscious of her plight, cud- 
dled into her neck reassuringly. At this 
Draxie’s heart went straight out of her, and 
she gathered the baby to her bosom. ‘‘He’s 
mine, Mr. Cummings,” she said, with a little 
thrill in her voice, “he’s mine—by love.” 

If Mr. Cummings had been wearing a hat, 
he would have removed it then and there, 
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As it was, he addressed Draxie standing. | 
“Please accept my congratulations, Miss 
Draxie,”’ he said, speaking as if she were a 
grown-up lady and a beautiful one at that. 
“Tf you've that sort of a, claim, you’re all 
tight; it can’t be disputed, you know.” 

Draxie stared. ‘“‘Can’t it?’ she asked 
eagerly. 

SINOn” 

“Can’t any one take hiin away? Can’t 
Aunt Draxie make me take him back to his 
mother ?”’ 

Mr. Cummings sat down in his chair and 
leaned back smiling. “Well,” he said cheer- 
’ fully, “why not take him back yourself?’ 

“Why not take him back!’ Draxie stared 
at Mr. Cummings in astonishment. ‘You 
said he was mine—and, besides, his mother 
don’t want him.” Mr. Cummings crossed 
one leg over the other. 

“TI don’t see but the game is yours, Miss 
Draxie, at the start,” he said. ‘The baby 
is yours by love—his mother’s by law—love 
is greater than law, therefore—you can draw 
your own conclusions.” 

It wasn’t what Mr. Cummings said, for 
Draxie hardly understood a word, but it 
was his way of saying things that carried 
conviction. If any one had told Draxie 
that in a half-hour after entering Mr. Cum- 
mings’s house she would be willing to take 
her baby back to his mother, she would have 
scorned the idea, but it was true all the 
same. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Cummings, 
“a mother is bound to look after her off- 
spring. She’ll take him nights, rainy days, 
and during meal hours. The rest of the 
time he’s yours. Of course, he’s yours by 
love (I should say all babies were); but, 
when it isn’t convenient to have him 
with you, why—you shift him off on his 
mother. You’re pretty well fixed, don’t 
you think?” 

When she finally took the baby home, she 
did it with a light heart. Mrs Littleman 
was just coming from Aunt Daraxia’s, where 
she had been to look for Draxie. She was 
much excited; and, to Draxie’s surprise, she 
snatched the baby and hugged him, talking 
very fast all the while. 

Draxie waited until she could make her- 
self heard. Then she informed Mrs. Little- 
man that the baby was hers—‘“‘by love.” 

Mrs. Littleman stared, not comprehend- 
ing. 

“He’s yours by law,” explained Draxie, 
“but mine by love, Mr. Cummings said so. 
You can have him nights and when it rains; 
but I shall have him the rest of the time, 
see?” 

Mrs. Littleman’s eyes gleamed angrily. 

“You have my baby ?—you?”’ 

“He’s mine.’ Draxie spoke emphati- 
cally. ‘I’m going to make his clothes, and 
buy him a go-cart, and” — 

“You buy ’im cart?’ Mrs. Littleman’s 
voice softened. : 

Draxie nodded. “If you'll show me how 
to give him his bath. He’s got to have a 
bath every morning.” 

Mrs. Littleman smiled. ‘‘You nice. 
bring ’im dress?” ; 

Draxie ignored the flattery. “I’m going 
to see Aunt Draxie ’bout his clothes now,” 
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she declared, starting to cross the street, 
then she turned back, ‘I’m going to name 
him Wilmot Dexter,—Wilmot for Mr, Cum- 
mings and Dexter for me, see?” 

Mrs. Littleman nodded, smiling. The 
next minute Draxie was dancing across the 
street to tell the good news to Aunt Draxie. 
F. J. Delano, in the Congregationalist. 


For the Christian Register. 
Marjorie Jean’s Dolls. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 
My dollies are fine and truly alive,— 
At least, so the story-books say. 
Perhaps they are right, but that’s in the night: 
They only are dollies by day. 
I try hard to make my eyes stay awake, 
To see for myself if it’s true; 
But somehow they keep me so sound asleep, 
I never know what dollies do. 


How Ruth filled the Cup. 


“Can I help too, grandma?” asked Ruth, 
as she sat down in the old-fashioned kitchen. 

Grandma was making pudding for com- 
pany, and Hannah. was stuffing a big fat 
goose. Aunt Katie and mamma were setting 
the long table, and everybody was busy. 

“Yes, my dear, you can pick me a cup of 
raisins,” said grandma. 

Ruth went to work with a will and picked 
the raisins very fast, but somehow the cup 
didn’t seem to get full. 

Grandma looked up just as Ruth was put- 
ting a great juicy raisin into her mouth, and 
then she discovered the reason. 

“When you pick raisins, Ruth, you must 
always whistle,’ said grandma, solemnly. 

“Why, grandma!’ exclaimed Ruth, 
“mamma says it’s not well bred for girls 
to whistle.” 

“Tf you whistle, you can’t eat, my dear, 
and the cup will get full quicker; but sing- 
ing is every bit as good, and I would like to 
hear you sing about little Jack Horner.” 

And wasn’t it queer? When Ruth began 
to sing that, the cup was full in a jiffy.—Se- 
lected, 


Living by the Pen. 


The fountain pen has proved its usefulness 
in a way hitherto unknown to the general 
public and undreamed of by its inventor, 
according to a writer in the Detroit News- 
Tribune. ‘Two parentless squirrels, but a 
few days old, hungry and disconsolate, were 
recently discovered in the hollow of a tree 
in the suburbs of Detroit. They were 
rescued and given to a sympathetic man who 
lives near, and who willingly assumed the 
duty of foster-parent. 

After the orphans were safely established 
in a roomy wire cage, the problem of feeding 
them presented itself. They were too young 
to crack nuts for themselves, and their little 
teeth were too sharp to permit the use of a 
rubber tube for liquid refreshments. 

In this emergency their protector had an 
inspiration, He filled the reservoir of his 
fountain-pen with milk, and inserted the 
point in each small mouth alternately. The 
orphans drank eagerly. Succeeding ex- 
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periments have been equally successful, 
and, when last heard from, the pets were 
thriving vigorously. - 


There Alf the Time. 


It is told of Dr. Thorold that he was once 

asked to give away the prizes at a school 
belonging to the London School Board. 
. In the course of his opening address he 
gravely asked the children, ‘Which was the 
largest island in the world before Australia 
was discovered ?”” 

When the youngsters gave it up, he told 
them, in the same grave way, which made 
them laugh all the more, ‘‘Why, Australia, 
of course: it was there all the time!”’— 
Chatterbox. 


The Observant Girl. 


The class was discussing animals,—how 
they walked, got up, etc. After she had ex- 
plained the cow’s method of rising to her feet, 
the teacher asked, ‘“‘Do you know any other 
animal that gets up like the cow?” Silence 
reigned for a moment, then one little girl 
timidly raised her hand. ‘“‘What is it?’ 
asked the teacher. ‘A calf,”? was the 
whispered reply.—Exchange. 


Some Queer Trees. 


Among the curiosities of tree life is the 
sofar, or whistling-tree, of Nubia. When 
the winds blow over this tree, it gives out 
flute-like sounds, playing away to the wilder- 
ness for hours at a time strange, weird 
melodies. Itis the spirits of the dead singing 
among the branches, the natives say; but 
the scientific white man says that the sounds 
are due to a myriad of small holes which an 
insect bores in the spines of the branches. 

The weeping-tree of the Canary Islands 
is another arboreal freak. ‘This tree in the 
driest weather will rain down showers from 
its leaves, and the natives gather up the 
water from the pool formed at the foot of the 
trunk and find it pure and fresh. The tree 
exudes the water from innumerable pores, 
situated at the base of the leaves.—Selected. 


With umbrella and rubbers to keep off the 
rain, 
On a very moist morning I met little Jane. 
“Are you well?” I inquired. ‘Oh, no! can’t 
you see 
I’m dreadfully under the weather,’ said she. 
—C. F. Lester, in St Nicholas. 


HAND. 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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~ England’s New Theology. 


The London Letter of the New York Sun 
discusses what it calls England’s New Theol- 
ogy, based on the immanence of God:— 


The great modifications in religious belief 
which are taking place throughout the Chris- 
tian world have recently been manifesting 
themselves with especial prominence in 
England. The leader in radical revision of 
faith is R. J. Campbell, pastor of the City 
Temple and the recognized head of the Eng- 
lish Non-conformists. He is about to make a 
tour of the country, addressing gatherings 
of provincial pastors at their request upon 
‘““The Restated Theology.” Inasmuch as 
Mr. Campbell rejects. many of the chief 
dogmas of the Bible, such as the story of 
the fall of man, it will be seen how radically 
different from the old is the new theology, 
which is supplanting the religious beliefs 
of a generation ago in England. 

Mr. Campbell states his views with the 
utmost frankness in to-day’s Daily Mail; 
and, inasmuch as he is almost as well known 
in America as in his own country, they will 
attract equal attention on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

“We object,” he says, ‘to the formal 
statements of belief which have distinguished 
the theology of the past. We object to 
ecclesiastical labels. Every one knows that 
for the last twenty years there has been 
considerable wuneasiness in the churches, 
due largely to the development of scientific 
knowledge, the progress of archeology, and 
the study of comparative religion. This 
uneasiness has affected every church, even 
Rome. From the side of science the new 
theology is typified in the work of men like 
Sir Oliver Lodge. The lines of divergence 
between the old and the new go down deep 
and there is great cleavage. 

“The starting point of the new theology 
is belief in the immanence of God and the 
essential oneness of God and man. ‘This is 
where it differs from Unitarianism. Uni- 
tarianism made a great gulf and put man on 
one side and God on the other. We believe 
man to be a revelation of God and the uni- 
verse one means to the self-manifestation 
of God. The word ‘God’ stands for the 
infinite reality whence all things proceed. 
Every one, even the most uncompromis- 
ing materialist, believes-in this reality. The 
new theology in common with the whole 
scientific world believes that the finite uni- 
verse is one aspect or éxptession of that 
reality; but it thinks of it or hifm as con- 
sciousness-rather than a blind force, thereby 
differing from some scientists. Believing this, 
we believe that there is thus no real distinc- 
‘tion between humanity and the Deity. Our 
being is the same as God’s, although our 
consciousness of it is limited. We see the 
revelation of God in everything around us. 

“The new theology holds that human 
nature should be interpreted in terms of its 
own highest, therefore it reverences Jesus 
Christ. It looks upon Jesus as a perfect 
example of what humanity ought to be, the 
life which perfectly expresses God in our 
limited human experience. So far as we are 
able to see, the highest kind of life that can 
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be lived is the life which is lived, in terms 
of the whole, as the life of Jesus. Every 
man is a potential Christ, or rather a mani- 
festation of the eternal Christ,—that side 
of the nature of God from which all humanity 
has come forth. Humanity is fundamentally 
one: all true living is the effort to realize 
that oneness. ‘This is the truth that underlies 
all noble efforts for the common good in the 
world to-day. 

“The new theology looks upon evil as a 
negative rather than a positive term. It 
is the shadow where light ought to be; it 
is the perceived privation of good; it be- 
longs only to finiteness, Pain is the effort 
of the spirit to break through the limitations 
which it feels to be evil. The new theology 
believes that the only way in which the 
true nature of good can be manifested either 
by God or man is by a struggle against the 
limitation; and therefore it is not appalled 
by the long story of cosmic suffering. Every- 
body knows this after a fashion. The things 
we most admire and reverence in one another 
are things involving struggle and _ self- 
sacrifice. 

“The new theology watches with sym- 
pathy the development of modern science, 
for it believes itself to be in harmony there- 
with. It is the religious articulation of 
the scientific method. It therefore follows 
that it is in sympathy with scientific criticism 
of the important religious literature known 
as the Bible. While recognizing the value 
of the Bible as a unique record of religious 
experience, it handles it as freely and as 
critically as it would any other book. It 
believes that the seat of religious author- 
ity is within (not without) the human soul. 
Individual man is so constituted as to be 
able to recognize, ray by ray, the truth that 
helps him upward, no matter from what 
source it comes. 

“The new theology, of course, believes 
in the immortality of the soul, but only on 
the ground that every individual conscious- 
ness is a ray of the universal consciousness 
and cannot be destroyed. It believes that 
there are many stages in the upward progress 
of the soul in the unseen world before it 
becomes fully and consciously one with its 
infinite source. We make our destiny in the 
next world by our behavior in this, and ulti- 
mately every soul will be perfected. 

“From all this it will surely be clear that 
the new theology brushes aside many of the 
most familiar dogmas still taught from the 
pulpit. We believe that the story of the 
fall in the literal sense is untrue. It is litera- 
ture, not dogma, the romance of an early 
age used for the ethical instruction of man. 
We believe that the very imperfection of the 
world to-day is due to God’s will and is a 
working out of himself withits purpose, a pur- 
pose not wholly hidden from us. 

“The doctrine of sin which holds us to be 
blameworthy for deeds that we cannot help 
we believe to be a false view. Sin is simply 
selfishness. It is an offence against the God 
within, a violation of the law of love. We 
reject wholly the common interpretation 
of atonement, that another is beaten for our 
fault. We believe not in a final judgment, 
but in a judgment that is ever proceeding. 
Every sin involves suffering, suffering which 
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cannot be remitted by any work of another. 
When a deed is done, its consequences are 
eternal. 

“We believe Jesus is and was divine, but 
so are we. His mission was to make us 
realize our divinity and our oneness with 
God, and we are called to live the life which 
he lived.” 


Ritualism and Creedal Bonds. 


President Eliot of Harvard University 
recently addressed the regular weekly meet- 
ing of Congregational ministers, who listened 
to him with interest. From the Boston 
Transcript we take the following abstract 
from his address:-— 


“Eeclesiasticism, Ritualism, and Creedal 
Bonds” was the subject of President 
Eliot’s address, in which he considered 
these features from the standpoint of the 
common heritage of Congregationalism, of 
which this distinguished scholar represents, 
as everybody knows, the Unitarian branch. 
The speaker touched upon the freedom for 
which Congregationalism has always stood, 
and said that one of its many privileges which 
he personally counted is resistance to ecclesi- 
asticism. 

Ritualism, he affirmed, involves an im- 
mense authority which binds and limits the 
play of the human mind and makes a real 
limitation to human thought of sacred sub- 
jects. There is no more explicit command 
in all the sacred writings than this, ‘‘Use 
not vain repetitions.” This quotation 
aroused laughter on the part of the listeners; 
but the speaker said it may, at first, seem 
highly amusing, but it is really a serious 
matter and a command of obligation which . 
Congregationalism has always enforced. 

This intellectual bondage, he went on, 
has the same effect as any other form of 
bondage. It produces laziness and inactiv- 
ity of the mind. ‘I hope I do not exag- 
gerate,” said President Eliot. ‘“‘I have seen 
generations of clergymen, and the effect, 
as I have noted it, is just that.’ He com- 
mented on the adoption by another denomi- 
nation of a new liturgy with modern inter- 
polations. “If I were ever reduced to the 
use of a liturgy,” said he, ‘‘I should choose 
the one of archaic language.” 

When a minister does not feel well, or, for 
various other reasons, cannot reach a cer- 
tain intellectual limit, it may be a com- 
fort to him to fall back on already-prepared 
services and prayers. Congregationalists 
may have no great gift at language; but is 
it not (the speaker inquired) absolutely 
inevitable that a prayer read and not 
poured from the human heart has less 
spiritual force? Is not prayer the sublimest 
effort of the human mind? Cana manrise to 
higher heights than by leading in prayer? 
“T know of no effort on the part of man 
which approaches this in soul elevation. 
Therefore I set aside everything that offers 
a refuge from free expression of ‘spiritual 
needs.” 

The speaker, in his remarks, said that it 
takes centuries in the Roman Catholic and 
generations in the Episcopal Church to bring 
about the slightest change in ritual. An- 
other reason quoted against set forms was 
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the effect of habitual listeners, He referred 
to the “exquisite inapplicability” of ser- 
vices at tintes which, he declared, make 
“calloused spots” on the conscience. The 
often-repeated phrases represented moods 
of those who first composed them, but 
for men and women to constantly say 
they are in a state of misery ought not to 
be, for it is not true, and they know it. 

Ritualism, therefore, is distinctly a bond 
on the mind, and Congregationalism is a 
defence against these obstacles to free 
thought. There is no place in the world 
where soul freedom should be more sacred 
than in sacred places. . 

Considering the question of creeds, Presi- 
dent Eliot again emphasized his well-known 
stand against anything and everything that 
speaks for finality in religion. Outside what 
is called religion, he said, there is no place 
where absolute truth is fixed. There is 
an irresistible trend toward the belief that 
truth cannot be fixed. A creed may be of 
use in the world if it is flexible, elastic, and 
can be interpreted in the sense of each suc- 
ceeding generation. In the region of philoso- 
phy and metaphysics there is an incessant 
flux: in chemistry, zodlogy, botany, no one 
for a moment believes that the end has been 
reached. Why should the theologian say 
he has reached the fixed point in his re- 
search? 

President Eliot brought his talk to a 
close with an illustration of how a mariner 
tries to enter the harbor overhung with 
a fog. If it thickens, he anchors. He 
does not resign his hope of reaching port, 
but he feels his way, carefully, slowly; 
for he means to get there. That is pre- 
cisely what the men of science are doing. 
They know how slowly, painfully, patiently, 
they must make their way. The theologian 
takes a different attitude. He sees in the 
fog of mystery a thing to be believed. The 
scientific man is going to rule, the speaker 
declared. Before long it will be his way 
only that will command the respect of think- 


ing people. 


Now is the Time. 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Whoever will take a recent map of the 
United States and examine that part of it 
which includes the young Commonwealths of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and 
Utah, will observe certain dark lines running 
in zigzag fashion from east to west and 
from north-west to south-east. These lines 
represent railways, and the crowded names 
along their entire length indicate the hamlets, 
towns, and cities that have already come 
into existence with populations ranging 
from a few hundred to a hundred thousand 
or more. Between and adjacent to these 
long chains of towns and cities are vast 
regions of mountains, plains, river-valleys, 
and foot-hills which have already revealed 
their secrets of boundless wealth in mining, 
grazing, horticulture, agriculture, and power 
for manufacturing. The larger centres are 
forming with unprecedented rapidity, and in 
the immediate neighborhood of each city, like 
Great Falls, Helena, Spokane, Bellingham, 
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Seattle, Portland, Pendleton, Baker City, 
Boisé, Ogden, and others, groups of smaller 
settlements are springing up which in a few 
years will attain the importance and dignity 
of towns and cities. The proportion of 
gray-headed men in these wonderful centres 
of enterprise and progress is remarkably 
small, not because the climate forbids gray 


‘| hairs, but because this entire region is in 


the hands of young, expectant, and energetic 
manhood. Probably the business of empire 
building—in the industrial and commercial 
sense—has never been carried on with such 
consuming zeal and intelligent forethought 
as it now exhibits in the Rocky Mountain and 
North-western districts. In any one of the 
cities above mentioned, and in many others 
like them, it is as important to found a Uni- 
tarian church as it is to establish anything 
else to meet the vital needs of the people. 
The population of these larger centres is 
peculiarly fitted to receive and appreciate 
our gospel; and it is often nothing less than 
pathetic to observe with what unspeakable 
gratitude these self-reliant, stalwart, aggres- 
sive young men listen to our plain and simple 
interpretations of religion. It is a revelation 
to them of themselves. The same rational 
and helpful good sense which they are in the 
habit of applying to the practical concerns 
of life they see applied by Unitarianism to 
religion. And it just illuminates and in- 
spires them, so they are made to see the con- 
nection between it and their political, social, 
and business interests. If the American 
Unitarian Association, for a few years, can 
have the means and the men to take pos- 
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long to us and are waiting for us. The kind 
of young inen and women who welcome our 
message are to be the leaders of the people 
in the future. What greater work can we 
do, as a group of free churches, than to direct 
the thought and aspiration and. shape. the 
character of those upon whom the future 
of our country is to depend? One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for the Associa- 
tion this year will go far to meet the urgent 
need. Will not every reader of the Register 
help? 


William Wells Newell. 


Mr. Newell was born in Cambridge, Jan. 
24, 1839. He was the son of Dr. William 
Newell, for many years minister of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) in Cambridge. He was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1859, and 
from Harvard Divinity School in 1863. He 
received in course the degrees A.B. and A.M. 
He was settled in Germantown, Pa., wliere he 
was ordained Noy. 5, 1865, and served the 
patish two years. After this he engaged in 
literary. work and teaching, living in New 
York from 1872-84. He founded the Am- 
erican Folk-iore Society, and became the 
editor of its journal. After this he lived in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Besides the extensive investigations which 
made him an authority in the specialty of 
American folk-lore, Mr. Newell was deeply 
versed in the comparative history of the 
subject. He was a classical scholar, an 
accomplished linguist, and was gifted. with 
keen appreciation of literature and music. 


session of these waiting centres of influence; His investigations of the Arthurian myth 


and spiritual power, it will mean in many 
instances a higher type of citizenship and a 


led him into extended studies of Breton, 
and to the study of our language there were 


wiser application of the principles of right-}contributed from his pen monographs of 


eousness to everything which concerns the 
true welfare of this great region. Never 
has the appeal to our national body been so 
urgent, never a Macedonian cry that every 


real Unitarian should more promptly heed. 


At present our Rocky Mountain agent, 
Rey. William T. Brown, is doing all 
that lies in the power of any one man to 
secure and cultivate the field. When I last 
saw him, he was at Ogden, Utah, developing 
our constituency in that beautiful city, ad- 
vertising the Billings Lecturer and taking 
the first steps toward the formation of a 
permanent church. His outlook in Ogden 
is most encouraging, and a strong man should 
be placed there at an early date, to relieve 
Mr. Brown for service at other, equally im- 
portant, points. 

What a good investment it would be if 
only the Association could buy a lot and 
build a church at Boisé, the capital of Idaho, 
where our society is growing, under Mr. 
Mitchell’s excellent ministry. It would be 
but a few years before the debt would be 
paid and the Boisé church a contributor to 
the Association. Our policy must be to 
establish strong churches at these command- 
ing centres, and then near them other 
churches, to form local conferences. And 
now, in these early days, is the time for us to 
take possession of our own. In these great 
young cities there are thousands of thought- 
ful young men and women for whom the 
other churches have no message. They be- 


Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Will- 
iam of Malmesbury. 

In 1897 Mr. Newell published “King 
Arthur and the Round Table,” a collection 
of Arthurian tales taken chiefly from the old 
French romances of Chrestien of Troyes 
(1145-91), the first poet to develop the 
Arthurian romance in France. ‘These tales 
included ‘‘Eric and Enid,’ “‘ Merlin,” ‘‘The 
Maid of Escalot,” and “Lancelot.” ‘They 
are translated into prose, and the quaint 
English preserves niuch of the antique charm 
of its original. Of purely literary work Mr. 
Newell has left a dignified translation of 
Sophocles’s ‘‘CEdipus Rex,” and a volume of 
verses entitled ‘Words for Music.” The 
latter book includes versions of Italian folk- 
song and two Danish ballads. With these 
exceptions the poems are original, and many 
of them seem to sing themselves to music. 
Among the strongest of them may be -noted 
“The Minstrel,” “The Fount .of Tears,’ 
charming in the poetic ideas .so briefly 
phrased, ‘Sunrise,’ and ‘““Ex Voto.”’ The 
book itself is an exquisite specimen of the 
typographic art. It was printed by the 
author at his private press at Hazelbrook, 
Wayland, his summer home, and without 
doubt the mechanical composition was by 
his hand, for he was no stranger to the 
printers’ tools. This making of verse and 
the practice of artistic printing were never 
more than a diversion and relaxation, for his 
literary and artistic instincts were comple- 
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mentary to his scientific powers of investi-| are so many that you wonder that anybody 


gation and grouping of details. This union 
of qualities gives unusual value to his work 
in the field of folk-lore. 

On Thursday, the 24th inst. the seven- 
tieth anniversary of Mr. Newell’s birthday, 
his funeral was held in the Unitarian church 
at Wayland, Mass. ‘The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. S.C. Beach, D.D. There was 
a very large attendance of friends from dif- 
ferent cities, and quantities of beautiful 
flowers from the Society for the Study of the 
History of Religions, the Folk-lore Society, 
the Cambridge Shakespeare Club, and other 
organizations. 

The interment will be in the Old Cambridge 
cemetery of the First Parish, where Mr. 
Newell’s father, Rev. William Newell, was 
minister for twenty years. A memorial 
service will be held in that city in the near 
future. 

At a special meeting of the council of the 
Boston Branch of the American Folk-lore 
Society, called to take action on the death 
of Mr. Newell, founder of the society, reso- 
lutions were passed in which the members 
express their recognition of the great value 
of his enthusiastic and indefatigable devo- 
tion to the objects of the society and the 
cause of folk-lore in this country. 


Dr. Cary’s Photograph. 


Former students of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School and friends of Dr. George L,.| 
Cary wishing for an unmounted photograph, 
black and white, 7 by 9 inches, of the por- 
trait of Dr. Cary painted by Mrs. Sturde- 
vant, may receive one by sending 50 cents 
to Walter C. Green, Librarian, Meadville 
Theological School. 


The New York Unitarian Club, 


The club held its meeting January 23, at! 
the Hotel Manhattan. The weather, happily, 
was pleasant: that, with the interest of the 
subject and the reputation of the speakers, 
brought out a large company. ‘The subject! 
was “Immigration,” and it was discussed by 
Hon. Robert Watcharn, commissioner of| 
Immigration at the Port of New York, Hon. 
Edward Lauterbach, president of the Lib- 
eral Immigration League, and Mr. David 
Robinson, commissioner of the Southern 
States Immigration Commission. 

The president of the club, Mr. Hitch, pre- 
sided, and after a few welcoming remarks| 
introduced Mr. Watcharn as the first speaker. | 
Mr. Watcharn began his remarks by say-. 
ing: ‘There are people who believe that the 
door should be swung wide open, and there 
are others who think that the door should 
be shut altogether. I do not agree with 
either one or the other. I think there is a 
safe and middle ground upon which we, as 
sane people, ought to stand. If the door is 
thrown wide open, it is quite possible there 
would come an element altogether indigent 
and unworthy, and who would be a men- 
ace against the laws. 

“The ground we are travelling is a pretty 
safe one. What are the classes that may 
come into the United States? Restrictions 


| true. 
| lowered. The tendency upward is general. 
| It is to escape poverty that they come here. 


comes into it at all. Idiots, insane people, 
any one having been insane within five years, 
or having had two attacks of insanity be- 
fore coming, persons having been in prison, 
persons who have ‘had the prudence to se- 
cure a position before coming,’ persons of 
poor physique, etc., are not admitted; and 
then the final clause, that any person who is 
likely to become a charge on the community 
shall be excluded. 

“With a few exceptions there is no govern- 
ment that has a more restrictive law. The 
marvel is that we get anybody to come at all. 
If they were acquainted with the law before 
they started, they would not come. 

“What objections are there to the class 
that comes over? 

Has anybody ever seen anything wrong 
with them except on general principles? 
Any person who does not behave himself 
absolutely for three years will be sent back. 
They say a million people come into the 
country in a year: that means a million 
people are paroled in a year. About one 
hundred a month are sent back. 

“There are those who would rule them out 
on numerical grounds. There are not a 
million people coming here in a year. ‘They 
come here, but they don’t stay here. During 
some months in the year there are four emi- 
grants going out to every one coming in. 
During the seventeen years that the govern- 
ment has had control of the immigration 
the net annual increase does not exceed 
240,000. This is a great big country and 
can hold 240,000. 

“Labor organizations say they lower our 
standard of living. And then on top of that 
statement comes another saying they raise 
wages, conduct strikes, etc. This is not 
The standard of living has not been 


The steamship people bring them, but no 
steamship agent would ever induce any 


immigrant to start on a journey to an un- 


known land in the hopes of finding some- 
thing to do, 

“A writer in a recent magazine stated that 
in a little town in Switzerland he had seen 
agents going around among people inducing 
them to come to America. I was in that 
same little town, and saw the ‘inducement’ 
going on. But then those people were al- 
ready a hundred miles or more away from 
home, and the agents were simply getting 
them for their own steamship lines. 

“Tf you could stop the United States mail 
for one year, you would stop immigration. 
99 per cent. of the men coming here either 
had their tickets bought here or the money 
sent from here. A man, who at the most 
could only make $1.50 a day at home, here 
can make $4 a day. He writes to his 
brothers, cousins, workmates, at home and 
tells. them. ‘They come also, 

“Then there are objections on the grounds 
of illiteracy. Of 100 people that had been 
deported last week because they had be- 
come mentally unbalanced, 99 of them could 
pass the illiteracy test. We need the brawn 
and muscle of the men of Italy and other 
countries more than those who compete 
with our own people. 
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Our National Socicties. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, end de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. } 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

SNS TE LS SR I OT 


“And there is the question of congestion. 
An important phase of the question is, send 
them out to places where there are no im- 
migrants, ‘a human irrigation stream.’ But 
you have to have some sort of an attraction 
to draw them. Americans rush to Alaska 
for the gold fields. These men in Europe 
come by the same impulse, drawn by the 
same attraction. They are all human. 

“Now as to distribution: this is a muni- 
cipal and not a federal matter. It is mu- 
nicipal because you do not enforce your 
tenement-house laws; and, when a man is 
about to build a factory in an already con- 
gested community, the authorities allow him 
to.do so. If philanthropists would under- 
take to build their factory down on Long 
Island and the cottages around it, and gave 
prizes for the best-kept gardens, etc., then, 
instead of having cases of tuberculosis, etc., 
you would have health and happiness. 

“Italians are opposed because they are 
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disposed to take all their money back to 
Italy. More New York men take their 
money, and more of it, to Europe each year 
than Italians to Italy. And the men who 
work and save have the right to spend their 
money where they please. 

“The present immigration law ought not to 
be amended in the direction of making it more 
liberal. It needs a little more tightening up.” 

Mr. David Robinson, commissioner of the 
Southern States, next spoke. He said: ‘The 
immigration problem lies solely in the dis- 
tribution of the aliens. What is needed is 
the practical plan of persuading the aliens 
that the place of the poor man is not in the 
congested cities, but in the smaller commu- 
nities and in rural districts of the South and 
South-west. The cry of the small wages is 
most discouraging. Wages have increased 
in the South. Help us to distribute the in- 
flux. The difference is in the cost of living 
and good schools. The children are reared 
under better conditions. The South is the 
vastest corn section. Foreigners become 
independent. The transportation lines must 
co-operate. The plan is to give larger op- 
portunities, resources, adaptability of land 
and market. 

“A small colony of French dairy colonists 
are well pleased with the South. Also Ger- 
man dairymen, located in Virginia, also 
Italian workers in North Carolina. In 
Georgia fifty or sixty thousand acres of land 
have been given away to aliens. Wages are 
lower, but the difference in the cost of living 
will make up the amount.” 

Mr. Hitch, after Mr. Robinson, introduced 
Hon, Edward Lauterbach, president of the 
Liberal Immigration League. 

Mr. Lauterbach said: “General immi- 
gration should be advisable. Any effort to 
restrict immigration ought to be futile as it 
has been futile. But there should be dis- 
tribution of immigrants that now occupy 
congested districts. 

“The educational qualification law is good, 
but there is no Hebrew so deficient in his 
education that he cannot read and write. 
The education matter does not refer to them. 
The provision that does affect the Hebrews 
is that no man or woman of poor physique 
should be admitted. Those that come here 
do not eat the food given them aboard ship 
for religious reasons. They live on salt 
herring and bread while en route, and then, 
when they arrive here, they are sometimes 
deported because of ‘poor physique.’ In 
many cases they are refugees. They cannot 
go back to the persecutions. England will 
not take them, Germany will not allow them 
to stay there, France has no territory for 
them. We do receive them, and they come 
to our cities. The Jews are no agriculturists. 
They are accustomed to live in cities. For 
centuries they have not been allowed to hold 
land. 

‘Their prosperity is our prosperity. They 
haven’t the brawn and the muscle, but their 
brains are important to the community. 
There are Hebrews in all the colleges. They 
become no burden upon the community. 
I predict that no harm will come from the 
extension of relief to those unfortunates 
who seek these shores from Russia. They 
have the ability to overcome disaster. Their 
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affiliation with one another is great. These 
are of greater consequence than the posses- 
sion of brawn and muscle. 

“Immigration for this country is its great- 
est boon and blessing.’ Mr. Lauterbach 
closed with the quotation of the inscription 
on the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. 

Mr. Buck, a guest of the evening, was 
asked to say a few words. He spoke in 
reference to the Jews in agricultural districts. 
“Tt is not generally known,” he said, “that 
the Jews are becoming successful on farms 
in many of our Western States. In South 
Dakota there is almost an entire commu- 
nity occupied by Jews. There are also parts 
of North Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. They are assisted whenever 
they want to go to these farming sections. 
Money is loaned them. ‘The popular idea 
that the Jew likes to live in congested dis- 
tricts is not true. I predict that the day 
will come that there will not be a State 
wherein there will not be a Jewish commu- 
nity.” He ENG, 


(Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Easter Songs and Poems. 


In a few days there will be ready for sale 
a pamphlet issued by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society entitled ‘Twelve Easter 
Songs for Sunday Schools.’”’ The music 
and words, for the most part, have been 
composed for this pamphlet. There is no 
service with these songs, it being taken for 
granted that the various schools will use 
something of that kind from other sources. 
The music is by Arthur Burnett, Charles W. 
Wendte, Eben H. Bailey, Ama Royce, A. 
Scott Frazer, H. L. Heartz, Gounod, Rubin- 
stein; words by C. T. Brooks, H. T. Se- 
crist, A. K. Bond, J. Vila Blake, Edward A. 
Horton. There is quite a variety in all this 
material, so that the wants of the different 
schools and the various purposes in individ- 
ual schools seem to be cared for. ‘The 
adaptation from Gounod will afford satis- 
faction to those who wish something more 
elaborate than the ordinary carols: then 
there is some melodious music for the younger 
ones, while the majority of the compositions 
are adapted to the singing capacity of the 
usual Sunday School. As for the words, 
they attempt to express the various aspects of 
the Easter thought as related to nature, 
life, religion, immortality, and aspiration. 
Price of the pamphlet, five dollars ($5) per 
hundred copies. Sample copies will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of seven 
cents (7 cts.). In view of this new pamphlet 
there will be no reprints of old Easter ser- 
vices this year. 

A collection of Poems for Recitations will 
also be issued for Easter. These have been 
gathered from the pages of Every Other Sun- 
day, covering twenty-one years. The range 
of the subjects is quite large, and these 
pieces ought to be serviceable in our Sunday 
Schools in preparing their concert exercises. 
This pamphlet will contain over sixty selec- 
tions, Price ten cents (10 cts.) per copy; by 
mail, twelve cents (12 cts,). 
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Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is Madison Avenue Hotel, Madison Avenue and gad Street 
New York, N.Y, 


THE address of Rev. David Utter is 


Broadway and 19th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


THE address of Rev. Leon A. Harvey is 
1815 Beverly Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


_Deaths. 


WITHERLE,.—At Castine, Me., Dec. 31, 1906, George 
H. Witherle, seventy-five years. 


In the death of Mr. Witherle not alone his family, but 
the church and the town have meta severe loss. Though 
of a retiring disposition, he was ever ready for service 
whenever there was need. From earliest youth he was a 
stanch believer in the liberal doctrine of Christianity, and 
was a loyal helper in the church of his native town, and a 
constant attendant at its services. Enjoying an ample in. 
come, he was at leisure to indulge his tastes in literature, 
science, history, and in antiquarian research. In this latter 
interest he had many collections of value. 

He had strong individuality, even to some eccentricities, 
but his unswerving integrity, tempered with keen wit and 
great kindliness of heart, made and kept him many warm 
friendships. An ardent lover of nature, he usually spent 
each autumn in the woods or mountains of Maine, or 
canoeing over andalong its lakes and rivers, but never as 
hunter or sportsman. During the later years of his life he 
found pleasure in laying out a fine forest, which he owned 
in the suburbs of Castine as a Woodland Park, with miles 
of drives for the enjoyment of the townspeople and sum- 
mer visitors. This Mr. Witherle presented to the town, 
and it now bears the name of Witherle Park. 

This is his most fitting and appropriate monument. 

He leaves a widow and one daughter. R. A. B. 


AMELIA A, LIBBY. 


There died at Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, on Jan- 
uary 22,a woman whose passing deserves a word of mention 
among our fellowship. 

Mrs. Amelia A. Libby was for forty years a member of 
the First Parish Church, and seldom missed a service. 
She was aremarkable woman in many ways, active till the 
last, and dying, as she wished, in the midst of her usefulness. 

She so well illustrated in her life the meaning put forth 
by Jesus in his matchless description of the last judgment. 
She clothed the naked, she fed the hungry, and she made 
a home for the homeless. She saved her life by losing it 
in loving service for others, 

Her own beloved pastor, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
being unable to conduct the funeral, it was taken by a 
former pastor, Rev. C. R. Eliot, assisted by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, who was a frequent guest at Mrs. Libby’s 
house. She left the world a little better than she found it, 
and thus fulfilled in her small way the meaning of life. 

Ss. 0. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 
FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


f cluding offices, 
Tei. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


A. 


give excellent reference. 
Medford, Mass. 
EW International, Americana, Britannica, Century, 
Hastings, Biblica, Stoddard’s Lectures, bought and 
sold. Bookseller, Derby, Conn. 
HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be bealshy, and happy in “Old Va.’’? 
Write for-facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs. Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


Woodside Cottages 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


An unsurpassed location for Invalids or Convalescents. 
Preservation of independent family life with every care for 
the comfort of individuals. Especial attention given to 


obstinate chronic cases ANK W. PATOH, M.D. 


LADY who has had experience would like posi- 
tion as managing housekeeper or companion. Can 
Address M. B., 18 South Street, 
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Every Other Sunday for February 10 has 
an attractive feature. It is a full-page 
picture of the Lincoln Statue, by St. Gaudens 
(Lincoln Park, Chicago), specially engraved 
for our paper. It is something worth having 
and preserving. There is also in the same 
issue reading matter relating to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, as well as the usual variety of 
poems and stories, The ‘‘Editor’s Chair” 
makes mention of a lad of nine years, living 
in Oklahoma, who picked cotton to get 
money to pay for a subscription to Every 
Other Sunday. In the same connection the 
editor prints an original poem, contributed 
by a lady reader over seventy years old, who 
works at the ‘‘Letter Box” with as niuch 
ardor as the usual boy or girl. It is quite 
noteworthy that Mr. Angell, editor of Our 
Dumb Animals, is a frequent borrower of 
cuts from Every Other Sunday, to use in his 
own paper. He finds the humane bearing 
in such illustrations quite to his liking. A 
series is now appearing, by Grace May North, 
called “‘Lilac-Gate Farm Stories,” in which 
our quadrupedal friends are pleasantly 
remembered. Epwarp A. HorTON. 


| Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Gracz R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours g to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


The $150,000 Fund. 


The special committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, appointed at the an- 
nual meeting last May to raise $150,000 
during the coming year, has lately sent out 
letters to the ministers, Alliance Branches, 
Sunday-schools, and Young People’s So- 
cieties, asking the assistance of all these 
allied organizations toward securing this 
sum. 

These letters addressed to our unions do 
not solicit cash contributions outright from 
the unions as organizations, although such 
would be gratefully received, but simply 
request that our various organizations 
throughout the country urge upon their 
ministers the necessity of setting aside a 
certain Sunday to be known as “ Association 
Day” or ‘‘Fellowship Sunday,’’when fresh 
interest in every department of the church 
life may be quickened and a special and 
liberal contribution be taken for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The special service designed for use on 
this ‘‘Fellowship Sunday” is based on the 
missionary work of the denomination, and, 
if as many as possible of our union members 
attend church on that day and enter into 
the spirit of the service, their own denomina- 
tional loyalty may be strengthened and the 
minister encouraged, possibly resulting in a 
deeper consecration and zeal for the whole 
Unitarian movement and these allied so- 
cieties. ' 

The above letter also asks the co-opera- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious Union 
in seeing that copies of the circulars, sent 
out to the parishes and explaining fully the 
nature and purpose of this $150,000 fund, 
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be widely“distributed among our Unitarian 
homes. And surely these two requests are 
very simple matters that will not overtax 
the energy and time of any of our young 
people, but only prove another opportunity 
for ‘‘Service.”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, February 6, by 
Rey. C. W. Wendte of Brighton. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches of the National Alliance 
will be held Monday, February 4, at 11 A.M., 
at 25 Beacon Street, Room 3. Officers of 
other branches are cordially invited. 


The North and South Worcester Young 
People’s Federation are to hold a Union 
meeting on Washington’s Birthday, Febru- 
ary 22, at Worcester. ‘There will be a morn- 
ing and afternoon service, with interesting 
speakers and exercises at both. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. C. A. Place in Waltham, 
Monday, February 4. Luncheon at 1 P.M. 
Subject of paper, ““Our Higher Calling.” 
Trains leave North Station at-11.45 A.M. 
and 12.20 p.m. George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


SunpDay-scHoo, Unron.—A regular meet- 
ing was held at the South Congregational 
Church Monday evening, January 21. After 
the usual supper and social hour the meeting 
was called to order by the president, Mr. 
Edwards. Mr. Secrist reported the progress 
of the committee for arranging a graded 
course of study, to be submitted to our 
Sunday-schools. On the motion of Mr. 
Secrist it was voted to add another member 
to the committee, this member to be ap- 
pointed by the chair. Prof. W. W. Fenn 
was appointed. Mr. Griffin reported for the 
committee appointed in November to con- 
sider what action might be taken to bring 
about a closer relationship between Unita- 
rian and Universalist Sunday-school workers. 
The committee submitted the following rec- 
ommendation: ‘‘That the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Union send cordial greetings to the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union and in- 
vite them to exchange for mutual benefit 
two delegates during the coming year, our 
delegates to be appointed by the Chair for 
each meeting.’ This recommendation was 
adopted and the committee discharged. Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Woodbury were elected 
delegates for the next meeting. ‘The address 
of the evening, ‘‘The Value and Religious 
Influence of Clubs in Sunday-schools,” was 
given by Rev. James Yeains, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Arlington, who 
has had a wide experience in club work, Mr. 
Yearns spoke first of the inadequacy of the 
Sunday-school hour to really reach and 
mould the life of the boy or girl, and the 
necessity of some link between the Sunday- 
school and the week-day life by which a 
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more personal relationship could be estab- 
lished. He considered the club the best 
means. 

Mr. Yearns then spoke of his Boys’ Chap- 
ter Club, which is a branch of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. ‘The club has but one 
rule: Every member must hold himself 
bound in honor to follow the rules of Chris- 
tian and gentlemanly conduct at all times. 
The watchword of the club is ““Bound in 
Honor.” At the meetings games 
played for a short time, followed by an in-~ 
formal talk. In order to inculcate the 
chivalric idea another club was organized 
within this, called the Knights of King 
Arthur. Like the knights of old, they 
pledged themselves to the love of truth, de- 
fence of the weak, respect for woman, to 
reverence their king and their conscience as 
their king. In closing Mr. Yearns urged the 
importance of having confidence and faith 
in the boy. ‘‘Do not mistake,” he said, ‘“‘a 
boy’s natural exuberance for fondness for 
evil.’ There are no bad boys. ‘There are 
bad men, but they were once good boys. 
Underneath the seeming badness there are 
often found and brought out a steadfastness, 
courage, and sense of honor. Patience is 
needed, and a lot of it; but its most delight- 
ful reward is to see the results where there 
was least expectation. Representatives 
from Lowell, Winchester, Bulfinch Place 
Church, and Watertown spoke of the club 
work in their schools. In all these schools 
the individual classes were organized into 
clubs, each with its own name, its own 
officers, and some definite work of service 
to do. In each instance the speaker em- 
phasized the effectual help of the club and 
the practical interest of its members in the 
organized life and the philanthropic work of 
the school. Edna H. Stebbins, Secretary. 


THE WorcEsTER LEaGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held January 16 
at Church of the Unity. The report of the 
Religious News Committee by Miss Clara 
Billings was on ‘“‘Dutch Reform.” ‘The con- 
tribution for the day was sent to Green Har- 
bor, Mass, The president, Mrs. Reeve, re- 
ported that at a special executive meeting 
a committee was appointed to organize a 
“Unitarian Club,” and said that, although 
not strictly League business, the subject 
was one in which all Unitarians were supposed 
to be interested. The report was favorable 
to such a club being formed. Extracts from 
Word and Work were read. The paper for 
the afternoon was by Mrs. Daniel Kent, on 
the “American Indians,” what the United 
States has done, and is doing for them. ‘This 
was followed by some Indian songs by Mrs. 
H. W. Johnson, Indian relics being ex- 
hibited by Mrs. C. W. Flint. S. H. Davis 
Secretary. 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: In justice - 
to the hard workers of the Ladies’ Industrial 
Society it should be said that they raise 
three hundred dollars a year, and not thirty 
as stated in last week’s Register. Without 


this aid it might be impossible to have regu- 
lar services here. 3 


were . 
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Boise, IpaHo.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Stephen Peebles: The annual meeting and 
First Parish supper took place January 14. 
Over one hundred people sat down to the 
tables. Then there were a number of in- 
spiring after-dinner speeches. Hon. Willard 
White presided with rare dignity and ability. 
His fine speaking was a great attraction of 
the evening. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, one of 
our Billings lecturers, was present and made 
an inspiring address. Judge H. I. Perky, 
one of Idaho’s most brilliant lawyers, gave 
an excellent address. He called attention 
to some of the wonderful men that the Uni- 
tarian church has given to the world, and said, 
“Tf that is all that it has done, that is honor 
enough.” Hon, C. A. Hastings, the State 
treasurer, consented to speak; but, owing to 
illness, was not able to be present, so one of his 
‘brother legislators spoke in his stead. Hon. 
Gustaf Kroeger, one of Boisé’s able young 
lawyers and one of our best workers, made 
an eloquent appeal for all of us to stand to- 
gether and make a success of our church 
enterprise. Dr. R. S. Gregory, the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, made an ear- 
nest and genuine appeal in behalf of our Sun- 
day-school. Mrs. Judge H. I. Perky was 
called upon to speak on the spur of the 
moment, and responded with an address 
of great eloquence and power. Mrs. Perky 
is the president of the chief literary club in 
the city and is a natural born speaker. 
The pastor, Rev. John C. Mitchell, closed the 
meeting with a strong appeal for those 
present to unite with Unity Church. Fifteen 
new names were added to the church book. 
This meeting was one of great influence and 
inspiration. Rev. L. G. Wilson lectured 
January 13 to a crowded house, and also 
January 15. His visit to Boisé was greatly 
enjoyed by both pastor and people. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y. — Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leon A. Harvey: A delightful 
enthusiasm is evidenced in all branches of 
church activity with the coming of our new 
pastor, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, and the growth 
of our new building. Work on the church is 
progressing in a very satisfactory way, and 
it is hoped the month of May will find our 
new home ready for dedication and the in- 
stallation of Mr. Harvey. Many new people 
have lately evinced an interest in our 
work by attending Sunday services and 
sending their children to our Sunday-school, 
which, under Mr. Harvey’s direction, was 
reopened January 6. At the last meeting 
of the Alliance a most interesting paper was 
given by Rev. James T. Bixby of Yonkers, 
N.Y., on “Unitarians in Hungary.” Mr. 
Bixby gave personal reminiscences of his 
visit among those ardent followers of Uni- 
tarianism, and an excellent picture of their 
social, religious, and home life. At our next 

' meeting Mr. Harvey will give a talk on “‘ James 
and Harriet Martineau.” A very pleasant 
reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
January 15, at the home of Mr. and Mrs, 
G. D. White. 


Curcaco, Inu.—-Third Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil: The annual dinner 
and meeting was held in January. Reports 
showed activity in all departments of the 
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work. The annual revenue has increased, 
and a special sum has been raised to decrease 
the indebtedness. The Sunday-school room 
and lower and upper halls have been reno- 
vated by the Branch Alliance which has 
accomplished much the past year. Four 


‘special sermons were preached in January 


upon “Reality and Religion,” “Accepting 
God,” ‘Personal Salvation,’ and ‘‘The 
Promise of Life.’ The annual series of 
eventide services will begin in February. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society: Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
concluded his work as minister of the Third 
Religious Society of Dorchester last Sun- 
day. The church was crowded to the 
doors, despite the snowstorm. He spoke to 
the Sunday-school, and said good-bye to 
each of the one hundred and fifty children 
present. In the evening he said his last word 
at a big gathering of the Lawrence Union. 
Thus ended a short ministry of three years, 
which for work accomplished and for true 
and loving friendship between minister ‘and 
people has doubtless never been surpassed 
in our denomination. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland: Mr. Sunderland, assisted 
by Mrs. Sunderland, has organized a women’s 
class, or series of afternoon meetings for wo- 
men, for the study of “the great liberal re- 
ligious movement of our time,” as it mani- 
fests itself under different names and forms 
in different countries of the world. The 
class is open to all women interested, with- 
out reference to sect or church connection. 
References to books and periodicals and other 
assistance will be furnished to such as may de- 
sire to do reading; but women are welcome, 
whether they have time to read in connection 
with the class or not. Both Mr. and Mrs. Sun- 
derland will give addresses at each meeting. 
The topics to be considered will be: Unita- 
rianism, Universalism, ‘liberal orthodoxy” 
in various forms, liberal Quakerism and 
reform Judaism in America, Unitarianism, 
Broad Churchism and other forms of liberal 
Christianity in Great Britain, liberal religion 
in Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Swit- 
zetrland and France, and liberal religion in 
non-Christian forms in India and other 
Asiatic countries. The study of liberal 
religion in its wide-spread aspects in the 
world assumes a somewhat special interest 
at the present time in view of the Inter- 
national Congress. 


HIGHLAND SPRINGS, VA.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. John L. Robinson: This so- 
ciety, composed of busy, energetic workers, is 
reported to be in good condition. Mr. 
Robinson divides his time between Highland 
Springs and his church in the city of Rich- 
mond, where he is doing a noble work. A 
church fair and supper have been recently 
held. 


HincHuam, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish: On January 20 was cele- 
brated the two hundred and_ twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of the ancient 
meeting-house for public worship. A large 
number of people gathered at the parish 
house in the late afternoon and broke bread 
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together, before the supper singing an 
adaptation of the familiar hymn, ‘‘Blest be 
the Tie that binds,” and afterward an adapta- 
tion of “Auld Lang Syne.” In the early even- 
ing a congregation of about eight hundred 
people crowded the meeting-house.. After 
a brief devotional service conducted by the 
minister of the parish, and singing by a 
special chorus choir, accompanied on the 
old stringed instruments, some of which 
had been used long ago in the same singers’ 
gallery, Mr. Robert S. Peabody spoke upon 
the architecture of the meeting-house. 
The choir sang the anthem, ‘Unless the 
Lord build the House, they labor in vain 
who build it,” and the choir and congrega- 
tion sang Emerson’s hymn, ‘‘We love the 
Venerable House our Fathers built to God.” 
Rev. W. W. Fenn of Cambridge, then spoke 
upon “‘Congregationalism,” setting forth the 
essential points of our church polity, the 
form of church organization best adapted 
for religious evolution, and our heritage from 
the Puritan Fathers. The meeting closed 
with the hymn, “One Holy Church of God 
appears in every age and place,” and the 
benediction. 


MaNncHESTER, N.H.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. George E. Hathaway: The 
annual meeting and supper was held Janu- 
ary 18. More than a hundred and fifty sat 
down together. The regular meeting of the 
church followed, and officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year. There has been an increase 
of twenty-three in the membership of the 
society. The Women’s Alliance is shown to 


| be prosperous as well as the Sunday-school. 


The report of the treasurer was encouraging. 
An address on the work of the past year was 
given by the pastor. 


An Acrostic. 


According to the “higher criticism’’ the 
probable order in which the books of the 
prophets of the Old Testament were written 
is this: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, Ezekiel, 
Obadiah, Unknown (‘‘the second Isaiah’’), 
Jonah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

In one class of All Souls’ Church Sunday- 
school the children were asked to make an 
acrostic which should help them to remember 
the order. Phoebe Clover brought in this, 
which may be a help to some others who 
would like to remember the list: A Hoary 
Israelite Meditating Near Zion Judged 
Harshly Every Old Unshorn Jew Having 
Zealous Manners.—Umity. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. “ 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
petri lino 2 temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ; 
Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. || | 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. - - 
Applications solicited from families within Lory miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands, 
Henry M. Williams, President; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Secy; Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mrs. Wunder: ‘‘Washington was a ver- 
satile man.” Mr Wunder: ‘‘He had to be 
to look like all his pictures.”—Baltimore 
American. 


Grump: “Do you call this steak fit for a 
Christian to eat?’ Waiter: ‘“We hain’t 
anxious about de religion of our customers, 
boss.’”’—Selected, 


A country paper contains this paragraph 
in regard to a local wedding: ‘‘The bride 
wore a lizard-green silk, on whose cheek 
blossomed the flush of dawning womanhood.” 


Mrs, Johnsing: ‘“‘Can’t stay long, Mrs. 
Snow. Oi just come to see ef yo’ wouldn’t 
join de mission band.” Mrs. Snow: “‘Fo’ 
de lan’ sakes, honey, doan come to me! 
I can’t even play a mouf organ!’ 


‘“‘As I understand it,” said a gentleman 
known to the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘oleo- 
margarine is made of beef fat.”” ‘You are 
undoubtedly right,” said his companion. ‘“‘I 
should think that the manufacturers would 
make it of goat fat.” “Why?” ‘Because 
the goat is a natural butter.” 


The Philadelphia Press tells a story of a 
house-painter who seems to have a very 
pretty wit. “I thought you were working 
on Jay Krank’s new house,” said the house- 
painter’s friend. “‘I was going to,” re- 
plied the house-painter, “but I had a 
quarrel with him, and he said he’d put the 
paint on himself.”” ‘And did he do it?” 
“Yes, that is where he put most of it.” 


A sign which was productive of much dis- 
cussion was read by the patrons of a small 
laundry establishment in a Massachusetts 
town. It was printed in large letters, on a 
piece of brown paper, and pinned to the door 
of the shop. It ran thus. ‘‘Closed on ac- 
count of sickness till next Monday, or pos- 
sibly Wednesday. I am not expected to 
live. Shall be unable to deliver goods for 
at least a week, in any case.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Lord John Russell was not tactful. On 
one occasion he took the Duchess of Inver- 
ness down to dinner, and, after he had sat 
down for a minute, he jumped up and went 
to the opposite side of the table and sat by 
the Duchess of St. Albans. His wife asked 
him afterward why he had done it. He 
said, ‘‘I should have been ill if I had sat with 
my back to that great fire.’ “I hope,” 
said Lady John, “‘you gave your reason to 
the Duchess of Inverness.’’ ‘‘No,” he said, 
“YT didn’t; but I told the Duchess of St. 
Albans!” 


James Gordon Bennett had a way of ap- 
pearing in the composing and press rooms 
unexpectedly; and on one of these occasions 
a pressman, who was sometimes guilty of a 
lapse from sobriety, had a black eye, and was 
in a quandary as to what excuse he should 
offer. By a sudden inspiration he daubed 
some ink on his face, covering the discolora- 
tion. Presently Mr. Bennett came into the 
press-room, commenting on every detail, 
and looking very sharply at every employee. 
Suddenly he pointed to the inky pressman 
and said, ‘‘ What is that man’s name?” ‘The 
man quaked in his shoes, until Mr. Bennett 
said slowly: “I want you to give that man 
$3 a week more wages. He is the only man 
who looks as if he had been working!”— 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS $40,702,691.55 
LIABILI 36,600,270.95 

$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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ouRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


The Misses Allen. timers educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL eR, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
ry.”? Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and hig 
or. 


t 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England... Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ata ANDOVER, N.H. 

AUnitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board, T P FARR. Principal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


~ POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Indi 1 
teaching. Scholarships. i aeeiant 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE SCH 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Tie ad: Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific schon and business. tae poze in separate buiid- 
ing. ress Dr. D. E. 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass.’ ~°°= Ridge 


ee B. WATERMAN 
omplete preparation for Coll ienti 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Bontaa Sslearée 
“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNA 

L. 
Rev. Cuas. W. Wenprs. Price 35 cents; by ‘nail’ peered 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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